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CULTURAL CONTACTS IN AN ISOLATED COMMUNITY 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


PETER A. MUNCH 


ABSTRACT 


Two hundred persons live in almost complete isolation on the island of Tristan da Cunha. Though of 
various ethnic origins, they have a social order which is distinctive and consistent. This is because for his- 
toric reasons it is predominantly of one culture, namely, British; the tradition of an equalitarian co-opera- 
tive society lives on from the early days when a deed of partnership governed the relations of the first settlers. 
The people have developed a sense of themselves as inferiors in comparison with outsiders. 


Tristan da Cunha consists of three small 
islands in the middle of the South Atlantic, 
approximately on the same latitude as 
Cape Town. One is inhabited by a small 
community of approximately two hundred 
individuals. It may probably be described 
as one of the most remote inhabited places 
on earth. The nearest inhabited place is 
St. Helena, which is fourteen hundred 
miles distant. The Cape of Good Hope is 
about sixteen hundred miles away, and the 
nearest point on the South American conti- 
nent is about seventeen hundred miles 
distant. The islanders are always on the look- 
out for ships and, if the weather permits, 
let no ship pass without putting out in their 
sailing boats to hail her. In this way they 
communicate with an average of no more 
than three or four ships yearly. Sometimes 
more than a year may pass without a ship 
being sighted. As there is no harbor on the 
islands, and no safe anchorage, the islanders 
have to board the ships in the open sea; the 
sailors very seldom come on shore. The 
ship may stop and the captain may let the 


islanders come on board, but it never stays 
for more than a couple of hours. 

The isolation of the Tristan community 
has been increasing during the last seventy 
or eighty years, mainly due to the transition 
from sailing vessels to steamships in oceanic ~ 
communications, the Tristan islands being 
situated in the so-called “west wind belt” 
which formed the traffic line for sailing 
vessels bound to the Cape or the Far East. 

The islands of Tristan Da Cunha were 
uninhabited when they were first discovered 
by the Portuguese in the year 1506. The 
foundation of the present community dates 
back to the beginning of last century. In 
1816 the British took formal possession of 
the islands, and a small garrison was placed 
on the main island. The garrison was re- 
moved the following year. But before the 
party left, three men asked—and obtained— 
permission to stay and were even allowed to 
take over the cattle, sheep, poultry, stores, 
etc., left by the garrison. 

These three men were all British. One of 
them was a Scotchman named William 
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Glass. He had been a gentleman’s servant in 
his native town of Kelso in Roxburgh, but, 
having been crossed in love, he enlisted in 
the army as an artillery driver. Eventually 
he was transferred to the Cape Colony and, 
after having advanced tu the rank of cor- 
poral, was chosen to be a member of the 
British garrison in Tristan da Cunha as prin- 
cipal noncommissioned officer for a party of 
Hottentots. While stationed at the Cape 
Colony, he married a hybrid girl of half- 
Boer origin and brought his family with 
him to Tristan da Cunha. The other two 
men who obtained permission to stay on 
Tristan were masons employed in the forti- 
fication works. They were both English- 
men, natives of Plymouth, and unmarried. 
Throughout the following century—but 
particularly in its first half—there was a 
constant arrival of new settlers. Most of 
them were shipwrecked sailors of various 
nationalities—English, Scotch, Dutch, Itali- 
an, and Scandinavian. Around the middle of 
the century there was quite an invasion of 
American whalers from the many whale- 
catchers operating in the waters round 
Tristan da Cunha. And there were many 
others with a more or less turbulent and 
adventurous career behind them. Many of 
these setflers remained on the island, but 
most of them left sooner or later. 


Until 1827, Maria Glass had been the 
only grown-up woman permanently resident 
on the island. That year five bachelors living 
there made a bargain with an American 
whaling captain that he should bring them 
five women from St. Helena, and so he did. 
There is a legend that he got twenty bushels 
of potatoes per head for the women. In the 
1860’s another woman came from St. 
Helena. These women were all hybrids. 
Their exact origin is now known. One of them 
is known to have had an English father, and, 
as far as their names are known, they are 
good English family names. Above all, it is 
not known whether the “colored” part of 
their ancestry was Negro or Malay or both. 
However, from the anthropological types 
present in Tristan today it may be con- 
cluded that both races were represented. 


New blood was last introduced in 1908. 
That year a group of Tristan islanders 
—who had previously migrated to South 
Africa—returned. Two of them brought with 
them wives and large families which they 
had procured at the Cape. These two women 
were sisters: one had been born in Ireland 
but had grown up in South Africa; the 
other had been born at the Cape. 

The Tristan community has a rather 
heterogeneous origin, and, according to 
their pedigree, the Tristan islanders must 
certainly be described as hybrids. It is true 
that the greater part of the settlers were 
white people. But as the Negro-Malayan 
blood had been introduced at an early date 
in the history of the community, with sub- 
sequent extensive racial intermarriage, there 
were only two persons living on Tristan in 
1938 who had not some Negro-Malayan ~ 
admixture in their pedigree, and these two 
were not natives of Tristan. 

The racial heterogeneity of the Tristan 
islanders is still very evident in the anthro- 
pological types represented on the island. 
The greater part of the islanders look 
rather Caucasian, or even Nordic, with 
blond hair, blue or gray eyes, a fair skin, 
and almost nothing in their features that 
would divulge their Negro or Malayan 
ancestry. However, there are many dark 
skins. Markedly Negroid persons are com- 
paratively rare. A more or less marked 
Malayan type, on the other hand, is quite 
common, especially among the older women. 
On the whole, there is a great variability of 
types, in the color of the skin, in the form 
and color of the eyes, and hair, lip forms, 
nose forms, and so on, and in the combina- 
tions of these various traits. And—to make 
the racial situation still more complex— 
there is no correlation whatever, as far as 
we could state, between, for instance, the 
color of the skin and the proportion of 
Negro-Malayan admixture in the pedigree. 


The problems that are going to concern 
us here are: 

1.What has come out of this conglomera- 
tion of cultural and racial elements? How 
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far have these elements been adjusted and 
integrated into a somewhat homogeneous 
pattern of community life? 

2. What are the characteristics of this 
pattern of community life? Has the pattern 
developed from the dominance of a certain 
ethnic or racial group which gave preference 
to cultural traits derived from its own social 
heritage while excluding and depressing 
other traits? Or has it been arrived at by a 
free adoption of elements from the various 
social environments of the settlers without 
giving preference to any one of these 
traditions? 

3. Are there in the social structure of the 
community any traces of a clash of cultures, 
of a conflict between different valuations 
and attitudes, and are there any social 
prejudices against a certain ethnic or racial 
group and against the valuations and 
attitudes held by that group? Is there any 
social stratification or differentiation of 
status on the basis of ethnic or racial differ- 
ences? 


I. ADJUSTMENT AND INTEGRATION 


There is at least one very conspicuous 
trait in the social life of the Tristan island- 
ers, and that is the almost complete lack of 
any institutionalized forms of social inter- 
relationship. Actually, the institutional 
order, or formal laws, are only of a very 
rudimentary kind, covering only a few very 
specific situations in their social life. There 
is not even a recognized formal authority on 
the island. 

And yet the social order of this commu- 
nity is firm and consistent and constitutes 
another very conspicuous trait of the social 
life of the islanders. This firmness applies 
both to the specific codes of overt action 
and behavior and to the more general basic 
valuations and patterns of attitudes. In all 
aspects of life we are met with a very strong 
conventionalism and adherence to the pre- 
scribed forms, whether we are concerned 
with the details of dress and house-building 
or with the general and specific attitudes 
and ideas by which the islanders meet their 
daily problems. Actual breaches of this 


social order very seldom occur and, if they 
do, always bring about a strong reaction on 
the part of the rest of the community in the 
way of a certain degree of excommunication. 
Crime is practically unknown—as a matter 
of fact, it is confined to petty thieving— 
and sentiments or dispositions that do not 
harmonize with the prescribed attitudes 
rarely come into expression. Conflicts are 
rare and seldom are allowed to go beyond 
the stages where the opponents do not speak 
to each other for a couple of days or weeks. 
A fight has never been seen within the mem- 
ory of the oldest people. Apparently the 
social codes of this community possess very 
strong coercive power, by which they have 
been able to produce a thorough adjustment 
and conformity of the individual characters, 
even under the consistent repression of 
certain rather basic innate appetites and in- 
clinations. 

So we must definitely answer the first 
question in the affirmative. Out of the con- 
glomeration of heterogeneous cultural and 
racial elements has developed a community 
with a well-defined social heritage of its 
own and a strong and consistent social order. 

Several factors have contributed to this 
development. In the first place, we must 
here consider a fact which I have not men- 
tioned before, namely, that the Tristan 
community was from the outset not a mere- 
ly accidental association of adventitious 
settlers but, from its very beginning, had 
the character of a formal group with def- 
inite social aims. When the three found- 
ers of the settlement resolved to stay on 
the island after the British garrison had 
left, they had a definite social goal: ap- 
parently their intention was to establish a 
community life on the basis of certain 
principles and basic valuations which they 
agreed upon beforehand. Before the British 
garrison left the island, they had set up 
a formal agreement, solemnly signed by 
them in the presence of the chief of the 
garrison. We are not here concerned with 
the contents of the agreement—which we 
will return to in another connection. The 
important thing is that there were certain 
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basic values, which were even reduced to a 
written agreement. As it happens, the very 
existence of this agreement was soon for- 
gotten. The paper was removed from the 
island and was only recently rediscovered 
in New London, Connecticut. 

Another important factor was the pres- 
ence of an outstanding personality at the 
head of the new community. William Glass 
was apparently the primus motor in the 
foundation of the settlement, and from the 
outset he had an outstanding position in the 
group. In 1821, four years after the founda- 
tion, he was formally declared to be the 
leader of the group and was henceforth 
entitled “Governor Glass.” He was the only 
one of the original settlers who remained on 
the island until his death in 1853. William 
Glass was, by common consent of those who 
had met him, a man of good intelligence and 
outstanding moral character, and he has 
certainly meant much to the development 
of the settlement into a community. 

Naturally, the firmness and consistency 
of the social order in Tristan da Cunha is 
also a consequence of the small size of the 
community and its strong isolation from the 
outer world. It is a fact familiar to most of 
us that, in a small, well-defined, and more 
or less secluded community, one is usually 
much more tied by customs, usages, and 
conventions than in a more comprehensive 
and less secluded milieu. There are two main 
reasons for this. First, there is the great 
transparency of a small community. In the 
townlet, or neighborhood, everybody is an 
acquaintance of anybody and has no chance 
to conceal his identity or to evade the curi- 
ous interest of his fellows who, thus, exercise 
a strict surveillance over all his doings and 
sayings. Second, in a small community— 
especially if it is comparatively secluded— 
there is strong concentration of loyalty. Ina 
large-scale society, with its generally rather 
complex social situation, the loyalty and 
solidarity of the members are likely to be 
decentralized and dispersed among various 
groups and circles, each with its specific 
social codes and each claiming a specific 
loyalty from its members. In the small and 


secluded community, the possibilities of 
choosing one’s circle of acquaintance are 
comparatively small, and so the satisfaction 
of the member’s need of society on a broader 
scale is more or less monopolized by the 
community as a whole. The loyalty of the 
members is focused on that group. Now the 
conformity with the social codes of the group 
is always an expression of the loyalty 
toward the group, and one of its most im- 
portant expressions. Consequently, in a 
small and isolated community, the demand 
for conformity with the social codes of that 
community is stronger, and the codes them- 
selves are more imperative, than in any 
group that forms a more or less integrating 
part of a complex society. 


II, CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Turning now to the second question, we 
have to state at once that the Tristan culture 
is no compound culture originating from a 
mixture of several different cultures, such as 
we find in Pitcairn Island in the early years, 
where the mutineers of the “Bounty” and 
their Tahitian wives created a somewhat 
original culture by adopting useful elements 
from both Tahitian and English cultures, 
or like the culture of the Rehoboth Hybrids, 
in South Africa, which was derived from 
three different sources, namely Boer, Hot- 
tentot, and German. Unlike these typical 
hybrid cultures, the culture of Tristan da 
Cunha has been built up entirely and ex- 
clusively on the basis of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

It is evident from the moment one gets 
in touch with the Tristan islanders that here 
we are faced with a European community. 
And a closer examination reveals the fact 
that in the development of its culture there 
has been a predominant British influence. 
This applies to all aspects of the Tristan 
culture, the social and spiritual no less than 
the material. The language, for example, is 
completely an English dialect, with no 
traces—as far as I was able to hear—of 
loans or influences from other European 
languages. Only two or three words were 
adopted from Afrikaans. There are even 
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certain traits—of language as weil as in 
house-building, boat-building, and _ folk- 
lore—that point particularly to Scotland 
and the northwestern part of England as 
their place of origin. 

This predominantly British character of 
the Tristan culture pattern is not surprising 
when we look more closely into the history 
of the community. Certainly, from an 
anthropological point of view the population 
of Tristan da Cunha must be described as 
hybrid. However, the greater part of their 
ancestors were Europeans—or Americans 
of some European extraction—and of these 
European settlers, again, the greater part 
were of British, or semi-British, origin. This 
applies especially to the early settlers. As a 
matter of fact, of the eleven men signing a 
new and revised agreement in 1821, all were 
probably English except Glass, who was a 
Scotsman, and a man by the name of McIn- 
tosh, probably also Scottish. And of thirty- 
one persons known to have settled on the 
island during the first twenty years (1817- 
36), at least twenty-one came from England 
or from British colonies. Besides nearly 
all settlers and visitors, British as well 
as others, were sailors, bringing with them 
elements of culture pattern which, certainly, 
to some degree were international or general- 
ly Western but, particularly in the last cen- 
tury, predominantly British. Even the 
women, who introduced the Negro-Malayan 
blood to Tristan da Cunha, were semi- 
European hybrids and had certainly grown 
up in a European, or even British, milieu. 
Most of them came from St. Helena, where 
the existence of a non-European culture 
pattern is out of the question, as the island 
was uninhabited when the Europeans came 
there, the Negro-Malayan population hav- 
ing been brought there by the Europeans as 
their servants or slaves. 

Besides, the contacts of the Tristan com- 
munity with the outside world have exclu- 
sively been with the Western civilization. 
In this connection I may mention the pos- 
sible influence of the English clergy who, 
from time to time, have been sent out there. 
With regard to the particular traces of 


Scottish influences in this community, the 
strong personality and outstanding position 
of William Glass may serve as a possible 
explanation. Some forms, e.g., house-build- 
ing, were obviously adopted because they 
were specially adapted to a physical envi- 
ronment very much like that of Tristan da 
Cunha. 


Ill, CULTURAL CONFLICT 


Our third question is now actually re- 
duced to the provlem of the integration of 
non-British elements in this predominantly 
British community. There has been a total 
acculturation of the various ethnic elements. 
We know that this process did not take 
place without conflicts. But these conflicts 
were individual rather than social. There 
were certainly no objections, on the part of 
the British, to the adoption of non-British 
culture elements because they were not 
British or from the idea of a superiority of 
the British as such. Neither has there ap- 
parently been any resistance on the part of 
any of the settlers to the acceptance of the 
culture pattern of the island because they 
wanted to be loyal to the culture pattern in 
which they had grown up. There would 
certainly be a resistance, and the conflicts 
that actually occurred show that there was. 
But there is no evidence to show that this 
resistance on the part of the settlers was 
anything but the resistance of an individual 
who was trying to adjust himself to a new 
social environment. And when the culture 
pattern of Tristan turned out to be predomi- 
nantly British, it was just because the 
British were numerically and psychically 
the strongest. Here, again, it is important 
to keep in mind the small size of the com- 
munity and, on the whole, the small scale on 
which the processes took place. Three men 
and a woman founded the community, and 
the later settlers arrived in groups of two or 
three. There has never existed in Tristan da 
Cunha an ethnic or racial group strong 
enough to stand up, as a group, over against 
the dominant group. The immigrants were 
just individuals—of various ethnic origin— 
who had the choice between total accultura- 
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tion and excommunication, which meant 
leaving the island—and many were those 
who did leave. On the other hand, those who 
remained and were acculturated, or ad- 
justed to the basic values of the community, 
were also recognized as full members of the 
community, regardless of their ethnic or 
racial origin. Thus we may state that there 
has been a total and inclusive integration of 
the various ethnic and racial elements. 

In this respect the Tristan islanders 
really lived up to—and still live up to—the 
basic value set by the founders of the com- 
munity and expressed in the original formal 
agreement. This basic value is that “no 
member shall assume any superiority what- 
ever, but all to be considered as equal in 
every respect.” Equality was the ideal that 
the original settlers wanted to turn into 
reality. And to regard and treat all human 
beings as equal, “regardless of color, nation- 
ality, or creeds,” is still a value that is held 
in high esteem in the community and the 
focus of a certain collective pride. 

However, although there was no discrim- 
ination within the group as to a person’s 
ethnic or racial connection, outwardly there 
is a certain consciousness of race. The 
Tristan islanders are very hospitable and 
friendly toward any visitor and like to play 
the role of a good host. As such, they usually 
assume an attitude of dignified and confi- 
dent self-respect in front of a foreigner. 
But, at the same time, there is an obvious 
feeling of inferiority. A Tristan islander will 
always address a foreignci with a humble 
“Sir,”’ whether he be an admiral or a coal 
trimmer, and, though we made very good 
friends with some of the people, they never 
dropped this “‘Sir,” even in free and playful 
speech. When I asked one of them to do so, 
the answer was: “No, Sir. We’s only low and 
poor people.” 

This feeling of inferiority may have a 
cultural and economic rather than a racial 
foundation. The islanders are conscious of 
the fact that they live a very primitive life 
compared to the outside world, and they 
certainly know that they are supported in 
many ways through the charity of Europe- 


ans. But they often gave expression to a 
feeling of being looked down upon because 
they are “black.” This feeling is easily ex- 
plained by the European prejudice against 


“colored” people, and the somewhat haugh- . 


ty attitude that European visitors usually 
assume even toward the natives of Tristan. 
The Tristan islanders are certainly looked 
down upon by many European visitors, and 
they cannot fail to notice it. The remarkable 
thing, however, is that this prejudice is, to 
some extent, accepted by the Tristan 
islanders inter se, so that, even to them, a 
dark skin has become an outward token of 
inferiority, while, on the other hand, fair 
complexions have been connected with a 
certain prestige. 

Before we discuss this problem in detail, 
I will have to say a few words about the 
status system of the island. In accordance 
with the basic principle of equality, in 
Tristan da Cunha there is no distinction of 
established rank, nor do there exist actual 
classes. Nevertheless there are differences in 
prestige, and, as is very often the case among 
human beings, the most important source of 
prestige is an assured economic status. Now 
the subsistence of the Tristan community is 
mainly based on the production of potatoes. 
Potatoes form the staple diet of the islanders 
and by far exceed in importance any other 
economic resources. Almost the only way, 
therefore, to secure a safe economic basis for 
one’s self and one’s family is to have the 
potato bins filled, and, as thereis no division 
of labor except that between sexes and age 
groups, no employment, no currency, and 
no regular trade, this much-desired econom- 
ic security can only be attained through a 
man’s own work. Accordingly, high prestige 
is attached to work. However, there is great 
variability in the islanders’ laboriousness 
and industry. There are a few people who al- 
ways raise enough potatoes to keep them 
through the winter even in a bad year; most 
people just raise enough to get through a 
good year, while others always run short and 
have to depend on fish—or the charity of 
others. And these conditions even determine 
the relative rank of each islander. Prestige 
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and rank are in Tristan da Cunha in the first 
place obtained from laboriousness and in- 
dustry, which are taken as signs of a strong 
sense of responsibility, and on this base the 
Tristan islanders distinguish two categories 
of individuals, namely, “those who work” 
and “those who don’t work.” There is even 
an incipient class formation—the upper 
stratum of “those who work” dissociating 
themselves to some degree from “‘those who 
don’t work.” Naturally, these rank distinc- 
tions are strictly individual. As soon as he 
has established his own family, a man’s 
birth, kinship connections, or any other 
social relationships have no bearing whatso- 
ever on the determination of his social 
status. Thus there are many examples of 
great differences in status existing between 
brothers, or between father and son. Ethnic 
or racial origins, of course, do not count at 
all. 

However, as we have stated, there is some 
prestige attached to a light color of the skin. 
And this prejudice in some ways affects the 
status system of the island. Firstly, when it 
comes to marriage, it seems as if compara- 
tively fair girls have a better chance to get 
an industrious husband than the dark ones 
have. In any case, it is a striking fact that 
the greater part of the pronouncedly dark- 
skinned women are married to men of in- 
ferior quality and status. Certainly, the 
prejudice against a dark skin is not so 
strong that it is not completely outruled by 
zeal and industry.Thus a dark skin is no in- 
surmountable obstacle to gaining a high 
status in the community. Actually we find 
some older dark-skinned people also in the 
upper stratum of “those who work,” and 
they are fully accepted in that group. How- 
ever, again it is striking that, of the younger 
generations, none of the pronouncedly 
dark-skinned men is found in this upper 
stratum. This, of course, may be due to mere 
chance: it should be remembered that we 
are operating with very small numbers. 
However, it may be something more than a 
mere accident, and, in that case, the ex- 
planation may be that the social prejudice 
against the color of their skin, which these 


people have probably noticed from their 
very early childhood, has acted as a drag 
upon their mental development. A real in- 
feriority of dark-skinned individuals with 
regard to their mental equipment is certain- 
ly out of question. 

Concluding this report, I may state that, 
although there is no discrimination in 
Tristan da Cunha as to a person’s ethnic or 
racial origin, there is a discrimination as to 
his racial appearance. 

This fact is certainly contrary to the 
islands’ basic principle of equality. The 
situation is this: Here is a community of 
ethnic and racial hybrids which has been 
built up on the principle of equality and has 
succeeded in effecting this principle regard- 
less of the cultural and racial backgrounds 
of its members. It has done so by means of a 
total acculturation of all its members to a 
strong and consistent social order, elimi- 
nating such cultural traits that would dis- 
tinguish one nation from another. Dif- 
ferences in racial characteristics, however, 
are not acquired but innate and could not 
be eliminated, in spite of a total and in- 
clusive integration of the various racial 
elements in question and an extended inter- 
marriage. And on this basis even a slight 
discrimination of social status has made 
itself felt. 

The simplest explanation of this fact— 
and possibly the most plausible explanation, 
too—is that it is due to an indoctrination of 
European ideas, either as a survival of the 
social heritage of the settlers or as a more 
recent indoctrination through European 
visitors. And yet it is quite possible that we 
may draw some hypotheses from this phe- 
nomenon with regard to the basic nature of 
race prejudices. 

Social discrimination is the outcome of 
differences. Some differences are functional, 
such as, for example, occupational differ- 
ences, differences in education, and even in 
intelligence. A discrimination on the basis of 
these differences may also be described as to 
some degree functional. Other differences 
are nonfunctional, such as national, ethnic, 
and racial differences, and it is especially 
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when discriminations are based on such dif- 
ferences that we talk about prejudices. Such 
prejudices tend to have a retarding effect 
upon the individual who is the object of 
prejudice, although there may be no dis- 
crimination as to his equal rights along with 
other individuals. Ethnic prejudices are 
usually based on historical and cultural dif- 
ferences and can be abolished by eliminating 
the differences through education, accul- 
turation, and assimilation. Racial differ- 
ences, however, are innate and cannot be 
totally assimilated, even in a community of 
mere hybrids, except, perhaps, through a 
long period of absolute inbreeding. There- 
fore, wherever two or more easily distin- 
guishable races live together, there will prob- 
ably always be some discrimination along 
the lines of racial characteristics, even 
though it may—as in Tristan da Cunha—be 
no more prominent than the discrimination 
made in any society between “nice-looking” 
and “ugly” individuals according to a cer- 
tain accepted idea of beauty. 
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SOCIOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE ~ 
READ BAIN 


ABSTRACT 


Natural science is differentiated from other modes of knowledge by method, not by subject matter. 
The revolutionary concept that social phenomena are natural phenomena and therefore can be studied by 
natural-science methodology is being rapidly accepted. Some of the most frequently used arguments that 
sociology “cannot be scientific” are refuted by showing the relative orderliness and approximate pre- 
dictability of certain classes of social phenomena. Such prediction will never cover all aspects of social 
behavior. The same is true of the prediction of physical and biological phenomena. 


I 


Sociology and its derivatives are men- 
tioned with increasing frequency in the 
press, on the radio, in public lectures, and in 
all forms of literature; but, still, most people 
have a very unclear idea of what scientific 
. sociology is. The ill-informed often confuse 
sociology with socialism, social work, social 
reform, birth control and divorce, the cod- 
dling of criminals, or whatever they may 
favor or condemn. In short, sociology is more 
often used as a laudatory or derogatory 
term than as a descriptive name for a scien- 
tific discipline. 

Unfortunately, many physical and bio- 
logical scientists still regard the sociologist 
as a pseudo-scientist at best and as a crack- 
pot radical at worst. They still refer to their 
own fields as “natural” science and imply 
that “social” science, by the nature of its 
data, can never become “‘real’”’ science. They 
often reveal unfamiliarity with the findings 
and the methods of modern social science 
- and find it difficult to apply the philosophy 
and logic of natural science to social phe- 
nomena. It should be noted, however, 
that this attitude is much less common 
among top-flight physical and biological 
scientists and among the younger men in 
these fields. Many of the latter have had 
contact with some of the social sciences as 
undergraduates; as graduate students they 
have learned that the methodological and 
theoretical foundations of the physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences are essentially 
similar and that all are natural sciences 
when they deal with their data by natural 


science methods. It is method rather than 
subject matter that differentiates the scien- 
tific from other modes of knowledge. 


II 


Science is sometimes defined as “‘a sys- 
tematized body of knowledge.” Since all 
knowledge, in contrast to private experience, 
depends upon communication by a system of 
symbols and since all knowledge is not sci- 
ence, a more limiting definition is necessary. 
Common sense, folklore, and the literary arts 
are examples of crudely systematized sym- 
bolic communication, which is knowledge 
but not science. They have been partially 
systematized unconsciously and informally 
by trial and error until their symbols have 
gained enough consensus to make communi- 
cation possible. If science is defined as the 
methods by which new knowledge is gained 
and systematized, the emphasis is upon the 
conscious and deliberate attempt to make 
accurate observations of human experience 
and valid classifications and generalizations 
of them. The social scientist is striving to 
organize and integrate his knowledge of 
human behavior into a comprehensive and 
consistent body of knowledge. 

Usually, when “science” and “scientific” 
are used, the reference is to the natural 
sciences. They are concerned primarily with 
accurate description of the relatively stable, 
repetitive, and therefore predictable, se- 
quence of events. This they achieve by using 
carefully tested methods of observing, clas- 
sifying, generalizing (making hypotheses), 
verifying, and systematizing. The general 
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point of view of natural science is that all 
scientific knowledge is derived from sensory 
experience and logical inferences therefrom. 
However, since the senses are limited, in- 
accurate, and easily confused and since 
human judgment is prone to error, the 
natural scientist must rely upon instruments 
and mathematics for extending the range 
and accuracy of sensory experience and the 
objective recording of such observations; he 
also must use rigorous logical, mathematical, 
and experimental methods to test all hypoth- 
eses and conclusions. Natural science re- 
gards the universe as a self-contained system 
of energy structures in constant change. 
These energy transformations are unplanned, 
impersonal, and unpurposeful except as 
man himself may personify them, make 
plans, and seek to achieve ends by using the 
means at his disposal. Natural science denies 
the intervention of occult forces and super- 
natural beings, powers, or influences as an 
adequate explanation for the occurrence of 
natural phenomena. It is man-centered 
rather than god-centered; it regards man 
and culture as a special case of energy or- 
ganization and transformation which is es- 
sentially similar to physical and biological 
energy systems. 

Thus there are three general classes of 
natural sciences: physical, which deal with 
nonliving forms of energy; biological, which 
deal with all forms of protoplasm; and cul- 
tural, which deal with all forms of inter- 
action that are mediated by symbolic com- 
munication. It is easy to say that social 
phenomena are natura] phenomena and can 
be studied by the same genera] methods and 
points of view that characterize the physical 
and biological sciences, but, when the state- 
ment is taken seriously and all its implica- 
tions are rigorously explored, it is a revolu- 
tionary concept. It is producing, and will 
produce, as far-reaching changes in culture 
as have come from the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. It is becoming tragically 
evident that maximum benefits cannot be 
obtained from physical and _ biological 
science without a corresponding develop- 
ment of the social sciences. To put it more 


strongly, civilization may be destroyed by 
the unregulated use of technologies based on 
physical-biological science if we do not 
quickly develop scientific social organization 
and social control. 

Sociology is perhaps the most outspoken 
of all the social sciences in emphasizing that 
social phenomena are natural phenomena 
and that social sciences are natural sciences. 
The social sciences are rapidly becoming 
descriptive natural sciences, which, under 
specified conditions, can be used to predict 
social events with increasing accuracy. To a 
large extent, we now attempt to solve social 
problems by wordy exhortation, fear and 
hope, trial and error, threat and force. 
When scientific social knowledge is applied 
to problems of social organization and 
control as physical-biological science has 
been applied in engineering and medicine, 
the results will be equally revolutionary.’ 


Ill 


All sciences are interdependent. The 
value systems of a culture influence the 
choice of research problems by natural 
scientists and limit and condition the 
methods of research. The findings of natural 
science affect values and metaphysical as- 
sumptions. New logical and mathematical 
techniques and theories are constantly being 
developed as a result of the needs and find- 
ings of the natural sciences. Men eventually 
cease to strive for what natural science 
shows to be impossible or nonexistent; they 
learn to value or accept or make adjust- 
ments to what is demonstrated to be in- 
evitable or available. 

There is a similar interdependence among 
the three classes of natural science. Methods 
and results in one field often are useful in the 
other two and sometimes require changes in 
the theoretical structure of the other fields. 
Physics and biology were well-developed 
sciences for almost a hundred years before 
there was any widespread effort to study 
social phenomena by natural-science meth- 


* See Douglas E. Scates, “The Parallel Roles of 
the Physical and Social] Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, 
LXIV (January, 1947), 14-20. 
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ods. In fact, with a few exceptions, this 
movement is very recent, and many social 
scientists are still skeptical of both the logic 
and the desirability of the position presented 
here. Still, social scientists have made some 
notable contributions to the logic, methods, 
and theory of the physical-biological sci- 
ences. For example, the general concept of 
relativity was crudely stated by social philos- 
ophers as early as Xenophanes and was 
made explicit by the sociologist Comte in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Since 
Einstein’s first paper in 1905, the relativity 
theory has revolutionized the theoretical 
framework of physics. Stanley Jevons’ 
theory of sun spots has found support in 
modern meteorological and radio research, 
and both Jevons and Mill made contribu- 
tions to logic which have aided research in 
all the natural sciences. Statistical methods 
‘now fundamental to all scientific research 
were developed by social scientists like 
Quételet, Galton, and Pearson, who, to be 
sure, were indebted to mathematical re- 
searchers in probability theory like Ber- 
noulli and Gauss. The criticism of the in- 
stinct theory resulting from the researches 
of social scientists has compelled drastic 
revision in the explanation of both human 
and animal behavior. In general, the findings 
of the social scientists have made many of 
the claims of biological and geographical 
determinists absurd. One of the most recent 
contributions of this kind is the demonstra- 
tion of the reality of psychosomatic diseases. 

All sciences cross-fertilize on another. 
Natural phenomena are a continuum. Man’s 
sensory responses, aided by instruments, re- 
corded and processed by logic and mathe- 
matics, are the only source of knowledge in 
the natural sciences. As man’s instruments 
for observing, measuring, and recording im- 
prove and as he becomes a more skilful logi- 
cian, mathematician, and tester of hypoth- 
eses, so does his scientific knowledge in- 
crease. 

Sociology is related to the other social 
sciences as physics and biology are related 
to the specialized physical and biological 
sciences. To the common man, nonliving, 


living, and cultural phenomena are obvious- 
ly different, but the scientist soon discovers 
that they are overlapping and interdepend- 
ent. There is no sharp division between 
life and nonlife or between animals that 
have culture and those that do not. Physical 
scientists can profitably study some aspects 
of biological and cultural phenomena; bi- 
ologists can do the same with physical and 
cultural phenomena; and, of course, social 
scientists find some aspects of physical and 
especially biological phenomena closely re- 
lated to their own fields. Border-line special- 
ties develop between the general natural 
sciences and between the recognized special- 
ties within each, e.g., physiological chemis- 
try, biophysics, astrophysics, ecological 
sociology, economic geology, economic geog- 
raphy, anthropogeography, and social 
biology. 

To common sense, certain classes of 
social phenomena are clearly differentiated. 
Religious, familial, economic, political, and 
educational behavior are good examples. 
Hence, the special social sciences arose when 
man began to give special attention to prob- 
lems in these fields. While sociology began 
with consideration of the general problems 
of social life and emphasized the reciprocal 
interrelations of all types of social organi- 
zation, when it was introduced into the cur- 
riculum it had to deal with those aspects of 
culture which the existing social sciences 
neglected or ignored. Thus it is more or less 
an academic accident that courses dealing 
with the family, criminology, penology, race 
relations, population, recreations, social 
work, rural and urban life, juvenile delin- 
quency, and so on are taught in sociology 
departments. 

There is a significant trend for much of 
the material at present taught by sociolo- 
gists to be transferred into other curricu- 
lums, to be developed in other special 
social sciences, or dealt with in special 
schools of applied social science. The basic 
special social science of economics has given 
rise to schools of commerce or business, 
which are applied economics; political 
science, to schools for public service; soci- 
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ology, to schools of social work. Criminology 
as a special science might more logically be 
taught in political science departments; 
penology, juvenile delinquency, family dis- 
organization, recreational and community 
organization, and so on should be taught in 
schools of social work or applied social sci- 
ence. Population study is emerging as a 
special social science whose practical appli- 
cations are being taught in schools of busi- 
ness (insurance), schools of medicine, and 
institutes for public service training. 

If these trends continue, will sociology 
disappear? Not at all. These trends merely 
are evidence of the rapid development of 
social science. If they go on to their logical 
conclusion, sociology will be relieved of 
much work and can, devote all its energy to 
its basic and fundamental! task: the formula- 
tion of the general principles which govern 
the interaction of human beings in al/ their 
social relations. Scientific sociology deals 
with the common characteristics of all kinds 
of intergroup interactions. Its primary con- 
cern is the formulation of universal, time- 
less, predictive generalizations applicable to 
all human groups in all times and places. 
Thus it takes its place with physics and bi- 
ology as one of the three basic general nat- 
ural sciences. 

Two other social sciences are contending 
with sociology for this role: social psychol- 
ogy and cultural anthropology. In so far as 
social psychology concentrates on the social- 
ly conditioned behavior of persons, it cannot 
be the general social science. If it deals equal- 
ly with persons, groups, and other collectivi- 
ties, it becomes indistinguishable from soci- 
ology. Cultural anthropology remains a 
limited general science so long as it special- 
izes in primitive culture. When it studies 
complex cultures by natural-science meth- 
ods, it becomes indistinguishable from soci- 
ology. Until recently, cultural anthropology 
has been more concerned with primitive 
than with western European culture, and 
has been largely a descriptive rather than a 
mensurative science. Social psychology has 
developed measurement to a considerable 
degree and has largely escaped from its 


earlier biological preoccupation; but its fail- 
ure to emphasize the cultural factors, and 
especially the influence of groups, in the de- 
velopment of personality will probably pre- 
vent it from becoming the basic social sci- 
ence. Sociology got the jump on all contend- 
ers because its general theoretical position 
was formulated first and, in recent years, be- 
cause it has waged an aggressive campaign 
to convince students, professors, and the 
public that the social sciences are, or are be- 
coming, natural sciences. 

Thus it seems likely that sociology will 
take its place as the basic general social sci- 
ence precisely as physics and biology are 
basic to their general fields. The specialized 
social sciences will continue to be taught as 
specialties and will become more similar to 
the physical and biological natural sciences, 
both as to methods and as to general point 
of view. New social-science specialties will 
develop, and all of them will give rise to 
more and more practical applications, which 
will be taught in technical schools like col- 
leges of engineering and medicine. Students 
will study sociology in high school and col- 
lege as they now study physics and biology 
—for its general educational value and as a 
basic preprofessional preparation for the 
various fields of pure and applied social sci- 
ence. That sociology is becoming recognized 
as the general, unifying natural science of 
social phenomena is evidenced by such 
terms as “the sociological interpretation” of 
history, literature, art, religion, and ethics; 
sociological jurisprudence; rural, urban, edu- 
cational, and political sociology; social eco- 
nomics; social anthropology; social psychol- 
ogy; sociology of religion; sociology of 
knowledge; sociology of leadership; and so 
on endlessly. A “sociological interpretation” 
of physical and biological science is equally 
possible and necessary, since science itself is 
a social phenomenon which both makes and 
is made by culture. 


IV 


Perhaps the main reason for the wide- 
spread tendency to argue that sociology can- 
not be scientific is the invidious contrast be- 
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tween the “social” and the “natural” sci- 
ences made by many physical and biological 
scientists. It is a common cliché that the 
social sciences are not, and by the nature of 
their data can never become, “really scien- 
tific.” Those who make such statements 
often are men whose words are weighted 
with the prestige and authority of the 
physical and biological sciences. Their posi- 
tion is bolstered by such remarks as these: 
“You can’t predict human behavior’; 
“You can’t change human nature”; “Social 
data are so complex that accurate analysis 
is impossible’; “Social data change too 
much and too fast’’;“Human behavior is ir- 
rational, erratic, and unstable”; ‘The ob- 
server is part of the data and therefore can- 
not be objective”; “Man is basically dif- 
ferent from natural phenomena—he has 
free will and a soul’’;““The so-called laws and 
principles of social science are limited, rela- 
tive, and do not go beyond common sense”’; 
“Social phenomena are all based on subjec- 
tive values and moral prejudices, whereas 
natural science is amoral and objectively de- 
scriptive.” Many other similar things are 
said. 

Much of this confusion disappears when 
natural science is clearly defined. If it is 
“the study of natural objects,” the exclusion 
of social science is equivalent to the asser- 
tion that man and his social behavior are 
not a part of nature. If natural science is the 
method of making predictive and descrip- 
tive generalizations that go beyond common 
sense in accuracy and usefulness, then the 
social sciences easily qualify. 

Common sense experience testifies to the 
relative orderliness and predictability of 
much social behavior. Social life would be 
impossible without it. Folklore and prov- 
erbs are full of common sense generaliza- 
tions about physical, biological, and social 
phenomena. Many of them are found to be 
false when tested by scientific methods, but 
some are partially or wholly true. Consider the 
belief that “tall men always marry short 
women—opposites attract; it’s human na- 
ture.” Counting and classifying a few hun- 
dred cases shows this to be common sense 


nonsense. “Similar people attract” is much 
closer to the facts. This can be expressed in 
quantitative terms, with the percentages 
who marry in each height category. If the 
same is done for other traits, a compound 
index may be constructed to describe the 
similarity of spouses with reference to all 
the traits involved. Such accuracy and pre- 
dictability are impossible by common sense. 
Thousands, perhaps millions, of such facts 
have been ascertained by the social sciences. 
Many of them have been classified and gen- 
eralized by the same logical and mathe- 
matical methods as those used by the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. 

The charge that the social sciences are 
not natural sciences because they cannot ex- 
periment is as ridiculous as the statement 
that tall men always marry short women. 
In the first place, most of the facts and many 
of the generalizations of the physical and bi- 
ological sciences are not based upon experi- 
ment at all. They are based upon observa- 
tion, classification, logic, and rather simple 
statistical and mathematical operations. 
Few would doubt the propriety of calling 
astronomy a natural science. Its facts are 
mostly gained, not by experiment, but by 
observation, largely, but not entirely by 
means of instruments, and its generaliza- 
tions are frequently based on inference and 
extrapolation. They are tested by repeated 
observation and by logical and mathe- 
matical operations. The popular belief in 
the “absolute accuracy” of astronomy is 
utter nonsense when critically examined. 
The same remarks apply to geology, mete- 
orology, oceanography, and many other rep- 
utable physical sciences, including sacro- 
sanct physics itself. It also applies to the bi- 
ological and social sciences. In the second 
place, if experiment means the manipulation 
of materials under controlled and repeatable 
conditions, then it is possible to set up ex- 
perimental social situations which are as 
rigorously controlled and repeatable as 
much laboratory research. Doubtless ex- 
perimental research will be used increasingly 
as the social sciences become more thor- 
oughly used to their role as natural sci- 
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ences. However, in many instances, modern 
statistics makes it possible to get the same 
results that would be obtained under experi- 
mental conditions. 

There is no such thing as absolute accura- 
cy in any scientific work. Accuracy, like 
everything else in the universe, is relative. 
Accuracy implies measurement. Measure- 
ment implies instruments, operators of the 
instruments, and objects to be measured. 
All three are constantly changing variables. 
The problem of the scientist is to construct 
measuring instruments which are sufficient- 
ly invariable and accurate and to find natu- 
ral phenomena that are sufficiently stable 
and repetitive that useful predictive gener- 
alizations may be made. The criterion of 
“sufficient and useful” means “more satis- 
factory adjustments than those that can be 
made without such instruments and meth- 
ods.”” Nothing in the universe remains the 
same for successive instants of time. ‘‘Sta- 
bility” means the rate of change with refer- 
ence to some “taken” standard or frame of 
reference. Ultimately, man himself is this 
standard, or, more accurately, the standard 
is his responses to the rates of change in 
other energy systems. Man is the measure— 
and measurer—of all things. All measure- 
ments are approximations, and all predic- 
tions are probabilities. We live in a prob- 
lematic, indeterminate world, boundless but 
finite—a world in which every event is de- 
termined or caused by antecedent events, 
but one in which disorderly, unpredictable, 
“chance,” ununderstood, and probably un- 
understandable events also occur. 

Social phenomena are no more complex 
and difficult to understand than physical 
and biological phenomena. In absolute 
terms, all three fields are infinitely complex 
and incomprehensible. However, compared 
to man’s life-span and rates of change, or 
logical derivatives therefrom, there are 
many relatively stable and repetitive uni- 
formities and hence possibilities of approxi- 
mate prediction in all three fields. When 
these are found, what seemed complex and 
chaotic becomes simple and orderly. The 
function of science and the arts is to simplify 


and integrate, to understand and control 
man’s adjustments to the rushing, crushing 
world of experience. In one sense, social 
phenomena are much less complex than 
physical and biological phenomena. If the 
individual is taken as the unit, there are only 
about two billion units. If the group is taken 
the number probably would not exceed fifty 
or sixty billion. If light quanta, electrons, 
protons, atoms, molecules, chemical com- 
pounds, or even solar systems are taken as 
the units of physics, the number vastly ex- 
ceeds that of social structures. The same is 
true of biological phenomena, no matter 
what units are chosen. 

It should be emphasized that the problem 
of “the” unit is purely methodological. Any 
possible human response may be taken as a 
unit of observation. The real problem is one 
of classification. This is no more difficult in 
social research than in physical or biological 
research. Purpose, convenience, and the 
utility of the results are the only criteria 
which need concern the scientist in any field. 
Not only are the data of the social sciences 
less numerous than those of the physical and 
biological sciences, they also are more ac- 
cessible. While the social sciences, like all 
natural sciences, must use instruments for 
observation, they at present do not require 
Palomar telescopes and electronic micro- 
scopes. The research instruments of the 
social sciences will undoubtedly become 
more highly developed and generally used 
than they are at present; but the individual 
pieces of equipment—standardized measur- 
ing instruments such as mental tests, photo- 
phonographic equipment, maps and map- 
making machines, statistical and mathe- 
matical machines, and so on—are likely to 
remain much less costly and complicated 
than the research instruments of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. The very simplic- 
ity and accessibility of social phenomena 
are perhaps the major reasons for the back- 
wardness of the social sciences. It was not 
until culture had been revolutionized by the 
technological and ideological impact of the 
physical and biological sciences that the 
common-sense methods of dealing with so- 
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cial phenomena broke down. Local custom, 
animistic superstitions, folklore, proverbs, 
trial and error, guess and hope and fear, are 
no longer adequate for a culture which in- 
cludes international cartels, atom bombs, 
rocket planes, radio, and potential germ and 
virus warfare. Scientific social control, 
based upon scientific sociology, has sudden- 
ly become the world’s most pressing prob- 
lem and greatest hope. The immediate 
training of the world’s best brains for basic 
and applied social science, billions for this 
and not for battleships and atom bombs, 
might stem the apparent tragic drift into 
Atom War I. 

The argument that sociology cannot be 
scientific because ‘“‘you can’t change human 
nature” is a good example of the nonsense 
of common sense. If it means that human 
nature and culture are biologically deter- 
mined, then our efforts at education are 
foolish. The whole history of mankind is 
proof that human nature does nothing but 
change; the varieties of human nature and 
culture past and present are evidence of the 
same thing. At the same time, it has already 
been shown that there is sufficient stability 
in culture and that the changes are slow and 
regular enough to make useful descriptive 
and predictive generalizations possible. In 
fact, it is the relative changelessness of na- 
ture, human and nonhuman, that makes 
natural science possible. 

There is no reason why those who need the 
hypothesis of supernatural powers and the 
spiritual nature of man should not regard 
science as one of the basic means by which 
the gods reveal their will and as a mighty 
manifestation of man’s spiritual and ration- 
al nature. Thus any conception of the gods 
or of man’s spiritual nature that is contra- 
dictory to the evidence of our senses as proc- 
essed by natural science can be regarded as 
heresy, error, or even sin. Many modern 
Christians take essentially this position. 

Some of man’s behavior seems character- 
ized by freedom, but such freedom is like 
the freedom of the so-called electronic 
“jumps.” We call it “freedom” because we 
are ignorant of the antecedent factors which 


“cause” such behavior. There is no more 
reason to regard social behavior as “un- 
caused” than there is to regard physical be- 
havior as uncaused. It is true, of course, 
that the interaction of energy systems pro- 
duces new energy equilibriums. This is the 
source of such freedom, novelty, and cre- 
ativeness as exist in the universe. Many such 
phenomena are not now, and probably never 
will be, amenable to controlled, quantitative 
scientific study, but many aspects of nature 
can be so studied to great advantage. That 
we can never know everything scientifically 
is a poor reason for not extending scientific 
knowledge as far as possible in all directions. 

That “the social researcher is part of the 
data and therefore cannot be objective” has 
been shown to be false. Objective social-sci- 
ence facts and predictive generalizations 
actually do exist and constantly are being 
increased. The very nature of scientific meth- 
od is such that preconception, prejudice, 
dogmatic subjectivity, and personal bias are 
reduced. If the social scientist accepts the 
natural-science ideology and methodology, 
his conclusions will be as tentative and ob- 
jective as those of physical and biological 
scientists. All scientists are part of their 
data; all are in danger of seeing only what 
they have been taught to see and to think 
only as others think. The psychological 
hazards of creative and original research are 
by no means peculiar to social science. There 
have been, and perhaps still are, as many 
differences of opinion between physical and 
biological scientists as between social sci- 
entists, not only as to what the facts are, but 
also as to what they mean, what generaliza- 
tions can be made, and how they are to be 
interpreted. All science is chiefly character- 
ized by the fact that its facts and conclu- 
sions are constantly being revised. There can 
be no fixity and finality in a fluxing universe. 
One of the basic dogmas of science is that it 
cannot be dogmatic. Modern scientists, like 
Newton, are convinced that they have thus 
far gathered only a few seashells on the mar- 
gin of the ocean of possible scientific knowl- 
edge in all fields. It is edifying to compare 
the modesty, humility, and simplicity of the 
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natural scientist, his faith in the ever in- 
creasing expansion of scientific knowledge, 
his eagerness to change his mind, to scrap his 
findings in the light of new evidence, with 
the fear of the free exercise of human intel- 
ligence exhibited by prophets, Fiihrers, poli- 
ticians, big businessmen, and others who are 
willing to use the products of science but 
are unwilling or unable to accept its ideol- 
ogy. 

Therefore, in conclusion, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves that most of our responses to 
the physical, biological, and cultural world 
are not, and probably never will be, “sci- 
entific.” We must deal with the world large- 
ly at the level of common sense—appreci- 
atively, artistically, normatively, and sub- 
jectively. As science progresses, more of 
these modes of response will be directly and 
indirectly affected by scientific knowledge, 
but many of our responses doubtless will 
continue to be outside the framework of sci- 
ence. Our immediate responses to persons 
and things will be like or dislike, pleasure or 
pain, wonder, hope, desire, despair. Since 
such responses are the result of previous re- 


sponses which have been conditioned by our 
biological makeup and cultural experiences, 
they may be increasingly analyzable by sci- 
entific techniques, but we, as we experience 
them, will continue to be nonscientific. Life 
is not likely to be reduced entirely to for- 
mulas. 

The major purpose of this paper is to em- 
phasize the fact that science is a method of 
dealing with that buzzing, booming confu- 
sion that is our life, so as to reduce some- 
what the uncertainty and inadequacy of our 
adjustments to it. Natural science is a 
stronger staff to lean upon than the broken 
reed of common sense or the shattered straw 
of hysterical appeals to hypothetical gods. 
It has been contended that the problems of 
scientific sociology and social science are es- 
sentially no different and no more difficult 
than those of the physical and biological 
sciences. The most immediate and pressing 
need of mankind is the rapid development of 
scientific social knowledge and science-based 
techniques of social organization and social 
control. 
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WHITE PRESSURES ON INDIAN PERSONALITY AND CULTURE: 
LAURA THOMPSON AND ALICE JOSEPH 


ABSTRACT 
The effect of white contacts on two Hopi communities of similar geographic environment and similar 


cultural heritage has differed significantly. In the one, changes have proceeded accordi 


to an essentially 


integrative pattern, while in the other it has been disruptive. An inquiry into this problem, by the use of 
psychological as well as anthropological techniques, reveals the far-reaching significance of the ceremonial 
system in maintaining the delicate balance of the Hopi social system and personality. 


The Hopi, an American Indian tribe 
numbering some four thousand souls, in- 
habit twelve villages on or below three 
mesas in the northern Arizona highlands 
and a thirteenth village some forty miles to 
the northwest. As sedentary desert farmers, 
for many centuries poised between life and 
death in a relentless environment, these In- 


dians have developed and maintained one 


of the most intact of the ancient cultures of 
the world. It is a complex and also a closely 
integrated culture.? 

Traditionally the Hopi tribe is not a for- 
mal political unit, but an aggregation of in- 
dependent pueblo theocracies. According to 
tradition, each village is organized into a 
pueblo state in which a female-centered, 
hereditary clan system balances a male- 
centered system of voluntary, secret, and 
religious societies. The matrilineal clans, 
which are composed of individual families 
and headed by women, own the lands, 
houses, crops, and even the ceremonies. 
They are the basic social units through 
which life is sustained and propagated. The 
secret societies, on the other hand, which 
are almost exclusively composed of and led 
by men, are concerned with religious ac- 
tivities, chiefly the enactment of an elabo- 
rate annual cycle of ceremonies, which is the 
focal interest of the whole pueblo. 


t This paper was presented at the Seventh Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, Chi- 
cago, September, 1946. The writers are indebted 
to the conference staff for permission to publish it. 

2 See Thompson and Joseph, The Hopi Way (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944); L. Thomp- 
son, “Logico-aesthetic Integration in Hopi Culture,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. XLVII, No. 4 (1945). 
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The Hopi ceremonial cycle is a sort of re- 
ligious superdrama which requires a whole 
year for its completion. Combining many 
mediums—rhythmic movement, singing, 
drumming, impersonation, painting—it ex- 
presses in a highly stylized manner the 
Hopi world view of a harmonious, law- 
bound universe in which all parts—man, the 
world of nature, and the supernatural— 
work together for the good of all. Thus, it 
reiterates the tribal ideal and sets up a posi- 
tive standard for individual conduct upheld 
by all the sanctions of the visible and in- 
visible world. 


Hopi traditional leadership is unsought, 
self-effacing, and fraught with heavy moral 
obligation. Theoretically the brother of the 
woman who is the head of a clan is the clan’s 
“ceremonial head,” responsible for the en- 
actment of the clan’s ceremonies. The “cere- 
monial heads” of the clan owning the more 
important ceremonies in the ceremonial 
cycle are the leaders or priests of the 
pueblo, and the man who has charge of the 
most sacred ceremony is the high priest or 
village chief. Thus, the ceremonial cycle 
also sets the framework of responsibility for 
pueblo leadership. The successor to a vil- 
lage chief is selected while still a child from 
among those eligible by birth and trained 
intensively by the incumbent in office to 
lead a tranquil, spiritually oriented life and 
to be the embodiment of the tribal ideal. 

All the Hopi villages have a similarly pat- 
terned cultural heritage. During the last 
four centuries, however, they have been ex- 
posed to various influences and pressures 
from the white world. There have been 
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differences in the effects that white contacts 
have had through the years on the local cul- 
ture and personality in the various Hopi 
communities. In most of the villages the 
people have kept their indigenous outlook 
on life, their attitudes and values, their pre- 
Columbian social and political structure, 
their elaborate ceremonial cycle—even most 
of their technology—with little change 
since the Stone Age. A few villages, on the 
other hand, show a considerable loss of the 
ancient culture and serious social and per- 
sonality disturbances. 

In a recent research project,’ two Hopi 
communities were selected for analysis, 
namely, First Mesa and Oraibi. The First 
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TABLE 1 


The field problem was to study the de- 
velopment of Hopi personality, integrative- 
ly, within the total environment—contem- 
poraneous, historical, and geographic. Since 
the literature on the tribe is one of the most 
extensive of any ethnographic area of com- 
parable size in the world, it was used as the 
main source of data on the human geog- 
raphy, history, and social and cultural back- 
grounds of the communities under consider- 
ation, as well as for studies in the expected 
patterns of child development, the language, 
the symbol system, and world view. To 
check and supplement the literature the 
usual anthropological techniques of inter- 
viewing and observation were used. 


No. oF CaILpREN TESTED 


At First 
Mesa 


At Oraibi 


Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 
Stewart’s Emotional Response Test 


Story of the Stolen Melon and the Axe 


Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test (revised)... . 
Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostic (inkblot) Test........ 


Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale. . 


Bavelas’ Test of Moral Ideology. ...... 


ere 58 83 

40 65 

80 105 


Mesa community belongs to the group of 
Hopi villages in which the culture is rela- 
tively intact. In Oraibi, on the other hand, 
the culture has to a considerable extent 
broken down. In this paper an attempt will 
be made to show some of the effects of white 
pressures on personality and culture in the 
two communities. 


3 Conducted jointly by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Committee on Human Development and the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs, the purpose 
of this project, the Indian Education Research, has 
been to study the development of personality in re- 
lation to the total environmental setting in eleven 
communities in five Indian tribes—Hopi, Navaho, 
Papago, Sioux, and Zuni. The findings of the Indian 
Education Research are being presented in the 
form of eight books and monographs and twelve 
critical articles and guides. For a brief description 
of this project, its staff, and findings, see L. Thomp- 
son, “The Hopi Crisis” (in preparation). 


Against this background data, we inte- 
grated the findings of a battery of psycho- 
logical tests selected to reveal the emotional, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment of a representative sample of school- 
children, aged six to eighteen years.4 The 
tests,s which ranged from intelligence tests 
of the performance type to depth-psychol- 
ogy tests, and the number of children to 
whom each was given (varying according to 
the children’s availability)were as shown in 
Table 1. The geographic environment of 
the two communities is similar except that: 
1. First Mesa was one of the first Hopi 
communities to be discovered in the white 
4A medical examination was also given to each 
selected child. See Thompson and Joseph, of. cit., 
PP. 93-99. 
5 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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man’s westward march. For many decades 
it was the Hopi community most in contact 
with the white world, and it is nearest to 
Keams Canyon, the seat of the American 
government agency. Oraibi, on the other 
hand, was for centuries the very last settle- 
ment in the five-hundred-mile long arc of 
Indian pueblos extending westward from 
the Rio Grande River. Until the last fifty 
years it was the most remote and isolated of 
the Hopi pueblos and the least in contact 
with the white world and the government 
agency. 

2. The Third Mesa people (including 
those of Oraibi) have considerably less farm 
and range land than those of the First Mesa, 
in relation to the size of the population. In 
the farming and grazing economy the Orai- 
bians are under greater pressure than are 
the First Mesa people, for the latter, in addi- 
tion to their traditional holdings, have pre- 
empted most of the lands formerly belonging 
to Awatobi and Sikyatki, ancient pueblos 
that were destroyed some two and a half 
centuries ago. 

Historically, the two communities have 
been exposed to similar pressures from the 
outside world except that: 

1. At First Mesa contacts with the white 
man have been more frequent and more 
friendly than at Third Mesa. A Baptist mis- 
sion, established below First Mesa in 1894, 
has about 30 converts below the mesa, but 
the indigenous religion, including the full 
ceremonial cycle, still flourishes in the mesa 
pueblos. First Mesa has kept Hopi values, 
the Hopi outlook on life, Hopi religion and 
ritual, Hopi social structure, and most of the 
ancient technology. While accepting and 
absorbing new traits, it has maintained its 
culture as a living whole. 

2. Oraibi, on the other hand, until about 
fifty years ago, was hostile to white in- 
fluences. The sudden new challenge from 
the outside world was met by an attempt at 
complete insulation. In 1893, however, a 
Mennonite missionary took up residence on 
the mesa near the ancient pueblo. Soon a 
feud, which had been developing for some 
time at Oraibi, crystallized and split the an- 


cient pueblo into five segments. The rift left 
Old Oraibi a mere ruin of its former self, its 
socio-religious organization and cycle of cere- 
monies incomplete. 

Ejected from the mother-pueblo, the 
Mennonite missionary and his Hopi fol- 
lowers founded the village of New Oraibi in 
1910. In contrast to the adamant rejection 
of outside influences before the split, there 
now began a sudden and rapid influx of new 
traits into New Oraibi. Mennonite practices 
superseded the ancient ceremonies, and the 
breakdown of the pre-Columbian religious 
organization threw the whole social system 
off balance. Today, New Oraibi is the oniy 
village on the Hopi reservation which, in 
place of the traditional pueblo theocracy, is 
organized under a modern village consti- 
tution.® And, although there are only about 
a dozen adults in the village who are regular 
members of the mission church, of all the 
reservation villages, New Oraibi is most rent 
by internal struggles and factionalism. 

A comparison of the test findings’ from 
First Mesa and Oraibi shows a rather strik- 
ing similarity in basic personality develop- 
ment by age grades in the two Hopi commu- 
nities.’ Certain subtle differences between 
them, however, when analyzed within the 
context of the environmental setting, ap- 
pear to be highly significant. 

In comparing the responses of the two 
groups to the Emotional Response and the 
Moral Ideology tests, for example, we find 
that the children from First Mesa reveal a 
family setup in which both the mother and 
the father play important roles in the child’s 
development. But in addition to the family 
there are also the “supernatural” and the 
community (“everybody”) operating as 
powerful sources not only of shame and fear 


6 Moencopi, a Hopi village located off the reserva- 
tion, which, like New Oraibi, is a center of Men- 
nonite influence, is also organized under a village 
constitution. j 


7 A. Joseph, “A Comparison of the Project 
Findings from Oraibi and First Mesa Children” 


(unpublished manuscript), Indian Education Re- 
search. 


8 See Thompson and Joseph, op. cit. 
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but also of happiness. The responses of the 
Oraibi children, on the other hand, throw 
more emphasis on the family and especially 
on the mother as the dominant figure within 
it, a source more of fear and blame than of 
praise and happiness. Compared to the moth- 
er, the father appears to be considerably 
less important. When he appears, however, 
he is predominantly a purveyor of happiness 
rather than fear. The “supernatural” plays 
relatively little part in the Oraibi scheme, 
and the community seems to have lost the 
firm, positive grip it has on the young people 
at First Mesa, figuring at Oraibi occa- 
sionally as a giver of blame rather than of 
praise. The Moral Judgment Test, more- 
over, reveals that the idea of immanent 
punishment, increasing with age, is some- 
what more intrenched at Oraibi than among 
the First Mesa children. 

Turning to the depth psychology, we 
find the most conspicuous contrasts appear 
between the personalities of the boys of 
First Mesa and Oraibi. Whereas the boys of 
First Mesa are relatively spontaneous and 
outgoing, those of Oraibi are definitely 
constricted and troubled by a vague anx- 
iety. At the same time, of the Hopi children 
tested, the Oraibi boys show the most elab- 
orate and refined group-personality profile 
and a high degree of sensitivity. 

Furthermore, the depth tests reveal 
greater similarity between the personalities 
of the girls of the two Mesas than between 
those of the boys. The differences that do 
appear, however, indicate slightly more con- 
striction and also more refinement in the 
First Mesa girls than in the Oraibi girls. 
Also, there turns out to be less difference in 
personality between the sexes at First Mesa, 
the present environment favoring slightly 
the all-round personality development of 
the boys. On the other hand, at Oraibi the 
girls have the advantage, the boys here show- 
ing definitely less balanced personalities. In- 
deed, compared to the other Hopi children 
tested, the Oraibi boys show a marked trend 
toward personality disturbances of the type 
which, if found among white children, would 
indicate compulsive neurosis.° 


When the test findings are interpreted in 
the context of the total environment, it 
appears that at Oraibi the nicely adjusted, 
dynamic balance of the traditional Hopi 
social organization (in which the female- 
centered clan system complements the 
male-centered religious setup) has been 
thrown out of kilter. Apparently this is due 
primarily to the breakdown of the cere- 
monial cycle, which was the vital core of the 
traditional Hopi male world and the chief 
creative outlet of the men. The effect has 
been to shift the emphasis to the clan at the 
expense of community solidarity formerly 
reinforced by the religious activities of the 
men. 

At the same time, at Oraibi, the impor- 
tance of the biological family within the 
clan has increased. The new accent on the 
family rather than on the clan, however, 
has not raised the status of the Oraibi father, 
as it has in many matrilineal cultures affect- 
ed by white influence. Rather it appears to 
have reinforced the powerful, traditional 
role of the Hopi mother. The Mennonite 
teachings have also tended to raise the pres- 
tige of the Oraibi women by giving them 
a more important place in the work of the 
mission church than they had in the ancient 
Hopi ritual. On the other hand, the effect of 
such teachings on the Oraibi men has been 
to deprive them of most of their age-old, ex- 
clusive, religious prerogatives. 

All these changes have had an appreci- 
ably adverse effect on the male role and on 
male personality development at Oraibi. 
Their main avenue of inner growth and self- 
expression destroyed or severely curtailed, 
some of the Oraibi men have turned to the 
Gospel as taught by the Mennonite mis- 
sionaries. At Oraibi as elsewhere in Hopi- 
land, however, the small total number of 
converts, together with the large percentage 
of those who have later rejected the Chris- 
tian theology and sought to reinstate them- 
selves in the Hopi religion, indicates that the 
teachings of the missionaries do not offer the 
Hopi an adequate substitute for the old be- 
liefs and life-way. This generalization is re- 

® Bruno Klopfer, personal communication. 


inforced by a study of the Hopi tradition.?° 
But since the Mennonite religion gives more 
to the females than to the males (a fact 
which also shows in the tests), it is easy to 
see why many of the relatively small num- 
ber of converts are women. 

Many Oraibi men have sought a way out 
of their present difficult position by aban- 
doning the ancient, co-operative pueblo 
practices and by attempting to build them- 
selves up through individualistic and com- 
petitive economic and political pursuits. In 
this connection, Oraibi’s paucity of land and 
other natural resources has been particularly 
frustrating, the alternative being wagework 
financed chiefly by the federal government. 
Thus the Oraibi men are drifting still fur- 
ther away from the close, communal self- 
sufficiency of the Hopi way. The organiza- 
tion of the Hopi tribal council and the 


development of civil village government at 


New Oraibi (which has replaced the tradi- 
tional organization under the village chief) 
have also offered Oraibi men new channels 
of expression, but they have experienced 
great difficulty in the role of the new type of 
leader. Hopi traditional leadership is laden 
with heavy responsibility; it is a sacred 
trust conferred by the community on the 
basis of personal worth and long years of 
preparation. Actually, it is at the opposite 
pole from the ambitious political op- 
portunist. 

Here it should be noted that the “hero’’ 
theme, so popular in western European and 
American folklore, is foreign to the Hopi. 
The Thematic Apperception Test reveals no 
heroes in the Hopi children’s stories." In 
Hopi tradition the nearest things to heroes 
are the kachina gods, symbols of eternal 
value, embodiments of the universal law. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the Oraibi 
“politicians,”’ in attempting to cultivate a 
role which is incompatible with the tradi- 

%° See L. Thompson, “Logico-aesthetic Integra- 


tion in Hopi Culture,” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 4 (1945). 

™ W. E. Henry, “Hopi Thematic Apperception 
Cultural Analysis” (unpublished manuscript), 
Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago. 
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tional Hopi ideal of leadership, should mani- 
fest a lack of balance, judgment, and self- 
confidence—indeed, a lack of good taste— 
particularly striking in contrast to the high- 
ly cultivated poise characteristic of Hopi 
traditional pueblo chiefs. 

The test findings indicate that, compared 
to First Mesa, there is at Oraibi a greater 
emphasis on negative social sanctions than 
on positive ones, especially in respect to the 
influence of the community on the individu- 
al. The idea of immanent punishment rather 
than immanent justice is stressed. There is 
more anxiety and less happiness. Verily, a 
cloud seems to be obscuring the Oraibi sun. 

In First Mesa, where the ceremonial cycle 
is still intact, we find, on the other hand, a 
much more balanced social setup. This is 
shown not only in the family, where both 
the mother and the father have an impor- 
tant place, but also between the family and 
the community. Whereas in Oraibi most of 
the child’s sanctions come directly from the 
tightly bound but shrinking kinship group 
with the mother at its head, at First Mesa 
they are less direct and more diffuse. At 
First Mesa the family, the community, and 
the supernatural world reinforce one another 
in both a positive and negative role.” 

Moreover, at First Mesa intense cere- 
monial activity and less pronounced eco- 
nomic pressures seem to be clearly reflected 
in several ways: (1) in the responsiveness 
and spontaneity of the First Mesa boys; 
(2) in the healthy “social climate”; (3) in 
the presence of active, successful cattle co- 
operatives; and (4) in the unification of all 
the villages of the mesa into one political 
unit which functions under the leadership 
of the traditional pueblo chiefs. 


CONCLUSION 


The processes of change through time, 
wrought by contact with whites, have pro- 


“It is significant that this difference between 
the two communities is also reflected in the mythol- 
ogy, in that the Spider Woman, a major diety and 
mother-symbol, is predominantly a source of fear 
at Oraibi, whereas at First Mesa she is also a source 
of gratification. See Thompson and Joseph, op. cit., 
pp. 41 and 138. 
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ceeded in the First Mesa community ac- 
cording to an over-all pattern that is essen- 
tially integrative, as far as their effect on 
the local culture and personality are con- 
cerned, while at Oraibi they have followed 
an essentially disruptive pattern. 

Inquiry into this problem, by means of a 
comparative study of the two communities 
in the context of the total environment, 
reveals the far-reaching significance of the 
Hopi ceremonial cycle in maintaining the 
delicately balanced, healthy adjustment of 
the Hopi social system and of the Hopi per- 
sonality. It points to the inference that loss 
of their ancient religious practices is ‘“‘bad 
medicine” for the Hopi. It is not so much 
white influence in general as it is mission 
influence—which disrupts traditional re- 
ligious life or brings about the decline of the 
ceremonial cycle—that tends to throw the 
Hopi life way out of joint. 

It is important to emphasize, however, 
that the findings do not indicate mission in- 
fluence in general to be detrimental to non- 
white cultures. For example, Presbyterian 
mission influence seems to exert a rather 
steadying and integrating influence on Pa- 


pago Indian children’s personalities." Each 
case and each community should be judged 
separately. 

On the basis of the test findings from the 
two Hopi communities studied, however, 
it is difficult to avoid the generalization 
that loss of ceremonial life correlated with 
Mennonite mission influence is exceedingly 
bad for Hopi society and for the Hopi male 
personality. It brings about a trend toward 
what in our culture would be diagnosed as 
compulsive neurosis. This trend shows in 
the Oraibi boys at an early age, and obser- 
vations on the Oraibi men (without tests) 
seem to substantiate the findings. At First 
Mesa, white influence (including Baptist- 
mission influence) without the loss of the 
ancient ceremonial cycle, has not produced 
this disorientation in the personalities of 
Hopi children nor has it broken down First 
Mesa society. 


WasuHIncToNn, D.C. 
AND 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


3 See A. Joseph, R. Spicer, and J. Chesky, “The 
Desert People” (Chicago: University or Chicago 
Press [in preparation]). 
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THE SPACING OF BIRTHS IN THE FAMILIES OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
W. A. ANDERSON 
ABSTRACT 


In 944 completed families of Cornell University graduates of the classes of 1919, 1920, and r0at, first 


births occur about 2.5—2.9 years after marriage. The intervals between successive births are usual 


y longer 


than the interval between marriage and the first birth. In families of a given size the average length of the 
interval increases for each successive birth, the first birth coming after the shortest time interval and the last 
usually after the largest. Inquiry is being made to discover whether this spacing pattern is social or biological. 


I 


There are no principles now known that 
explain the spacing of the births of children. 
This writer is aware of only one study that 
describes for a specific grouping the inter- 
vals between the births of children in com- 
pleted families. In a study of the fertility of 
rural women, Sydenstricker gives the per- 
centage distributions between marriage and 
the first child and between successive births 
to 326 native-born women living in rural 
Cattaraugus County, New York, in 1929- 
30. These women had married previous to 
reaching thirty years of age and were forty 
to fifty-nine years of age at the time of his 
study. 

Two other studies give data on the spac- 
ing of children. Christensen studied the in- 
terval between marriage and the birth of the 
first child in 1,670 families in Utah County, 
Utah.? His families were selected on the con- 
dition that a first live-born child be born to 
the couple within four years from the date of 
marriage. He made his study in 1939 and the 
earliest marriages included in the study took 
place in 1905.3 In the families that he se- 
lected who were married in 1915 or before, 
the husbands would have averaged about 
forty-seven or more years of age at the time 


* Edgar Sydenstricker, ‘“‘A Study of the Fertility 
of Native White Women in a Rural Area of Western 
New York,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
Bulletin, No. 10, January, 1932, pp. 17-32. 


2Harold T. Christensen, “The Time-Interval 
between Marriage of Parents and the Birth of Their 
First Child in Utah County,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIV, No. 4 (January, 1939), 518-25. 


3 The years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1913, 1914, I9I5, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1929, 1930, and 1931 were selected. 
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that Christensen made his study, while the 
wives would have averaged about forty-four 
or more years of age, using the average age 
of their marriages as Christensen gives it. 
These families were probably completed. 
But the families selected who were married 
in 1921 or later—and 898 of the 1,670 
couples were married in 1921 or later—were 
clearly not past the childbearing period, so 
that over half of all the families he studied 
were probably not completed. To include 
only those families who have a first live-born 
child within four years after marriage un- 
doubtedly leaves out many subsequent first 
births and, therefore, would not give a true 
picture of this interval. 

Regina Stix and Frank Notestein in their 
study of controlled fertility show that, for 
991 women interviewed in the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau of New York, 
when there is no attempt at contraception 
first pregnancies are delivered at an average 
of 13.6 months after marriage. Subsequent 
pregnancies, in the continued absence of 
contraception, take place at average inter- 
vals ranging from 20 to 26.1 months. These 
are women who were still bearing children 
and who came for advice about birth con- 
trol. They therefore also represent incom- 
pleted families. 

These are the only studies of this subject 
known to this writer. Except for the Syden- 
stricker study, they cannot be conclusive on 
child-spacing, since they deal with families 
where childbearing is not ended. This im- 
portant phase of human fertility is much 
neglected in sociological and population lit- 


4 Controlled Fertility (Baltimore, Md.: Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1940), p. 32. 
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erature. The present study gives data and 
ventures some generalizations that may 
prevail in child-spacing. 

The study is based on information ob- 
tained from the graduates of the classes of 
1919, 1920, and 1921 from Cornell Univer- 
sity. Our sample includes 81 per cent of the 
1,840 holders of Baccalaureate degrees for 
those years, who provided data on their date 
of marriage and on the date of birth of each 
child born to them,together with other in- 
formation.’ The analysis of child-spacing is 
based on the intervals between the births of 
2,147 live-born children to the 944 gradu- 
ates who have one or more children and who 
provided the date of their marriage and the 
date of birth of each of their children. Of the 
554 graduates not included, 166 are single, 
250 are married but have no children, while 
138 did not furnish exact dates of marriage 
or birth so that they could not be included. 
This study is based on families in which the 
childbearing process is over. That this is true 
is shown by the fact that 99.6 per cent of all 
husbands and 99.1 per cent of all wives are 
forty-five or more years of age. Of the hus- 
bands, 29.5 per cent and, of the wives, 25.5 
per cent are fifty or more years of age. The 
likelihood of any additional births in these 
families is, therefore, very small. 

The graduates are all from the classes of 
1919, 1920, and 1921. Where men graduates 
have married women graduates of the same 
class and each returned questionnaires, there 
is duplication in reporting the births of the 
children. There are 13 women in the three 
classes reporting the births of a total of 
thirty children that are duplicated by their 
husbands. Of the 13 families, 2 have one 
child, 6 have two children, 4 have three chil- 
dren each, and 1 has four children. This is a 
small number of duplications. In order to 
obtain the time interval in the births of chil- 


5 The data were obtained in co-operation with 
the College Project, C. J. Gamble, director, Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau, Washington, D.C. The 
Population Reference Bureau is in no way re- 
sponsible for the results presented. This study is a 
by-product of this main project and was conceived 
and executed by the author, who assumes all re- 
sponsibility. 
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dren to both male and female graduates, 
they are included in the analysis. 


Il 


The period between marriage and the 
birth of the first child averages 32.9 months, 
or 2.7 years, in the families of the male 
graduates and 31.3 months, or 2.6 years, in 
the families of the female graduates (Table 
1). 

These average periods between marriage 
and the birth of the first child do not vary 
greatly in our male and female graduate 
families. They do differ from the average 
intervals given by Christensen and Stix and 
Notestein. Christensen gives a mean average 
of 412.6 days, or 13.8 months, between mar- 
riage and the birth of the first child for the 
families that he studied. Since Christensen 
includes in his sample only families that had 
a child within four years after marriage and 
many of his families are not completed, it 
appears that this interval is much too short. 
Since the families studied by Stix and Note- 
stein were seeking information as to how to 
control further pregnancies, and therefore 
were not completed families, it appears that 
the average of 13.6 months which they give 
for first births is much too short also to rep- 
resent the general situation. 

Sydenstricker does not state an average 
interval for first births, but he gives their 
distribution in periods of months.° Using the 
mid-point month in each of the periods, he 
uses up to 10 years and 144 months for the 
births that took place ten years or more af- 
ter marriage; I have computed an estimated 
average period of 31.3 months for the first 
birth in the families he studied. This is a 
rough average, but it is almost identical with 
the average interval between marriage and 
the birth of the first child that we find in this 
study of 943 first births. 

The average interval between marriage 
and first births for populations of completed 
families appears to us to be, from the data 
available, between 31 and 33 months, or 
from 2.5 to 2.9 years. 


6 Op. cit., p. 27. 
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The 261 first births in the 1921 men’s 
families came, on the average, 38.4 months, 
or 3.2 years, after marriage, while the 59 
first births in the families of the women of 
this same class came after 35.5 months, or 
2.9 years (Table 1). This is a first-birth in- 
terval of 8-10 months longer for men and 
3-6 months longer for the women of the 


between 12 and 23 months after marriage, 
or in the second year of married life. Thus 52 
per cent of the first children in the families of 
the men graduates and 58 per cent of the 
first children. in the families of the women 
graduates are born within the first two years 
of marriage (Table 2). 

These percentage distributions compare 
favorably with those of Sydenstricker, for 


TABLE 1 


Group 


BirtH INTERVAL 


Av. Av. No. Av. 
Mos. | Yrs. i Births} Mos. 


Marriage to first child... . 
First to second child 
Second to third child 
Third to fourth child 
Fourth to fifth child 

Fifth to sixth child 

Sixth to seventh child... . 
Seventh to eighth child. . . 


ADO A 


w ww 
ok 


On 


OPP 

on of 
NwWNWWW 
RAK 


Marriage to first child... . 27.7 
First to second child 35-5 
34-4 
39-9 
22.9 
19.5 
Sixth to seventh child... . 55.0 


31.3 
39.0 
40.5 
40.0 
35-1 
25.3 
55.° 


class of 1921 than for the men and women in 
the classes of 1919 and 1920. 

The range of the time interval between 
marriage and the first births by classes is, on 
the average, from 27.7 months, or 2.3 years, 
for the female graduates of the 1919 class to 
38.4 months, or 3.2 years, for the male 
graduates of the class of 1921 (Table 1). 

Of the 943 first births, 20 per cent both to 
the male and to the female graduates, come 
in less than 12 months or within one year 
after marriage. In the male graduate fam- 
ilies, 32 per cent, and in the female graduate 
families, 38 per cent, of the first births come 


his data show that 55 per cent of the first 
births in the rural families he studied took 
place within the first two years after mar- 
riage.? But they vary widely from those of 
Christensen, who says that “over half of all 
first births, 57.8 per cent to be exact, occur 
to parents before they reach their first 
wedding anniversary, and the great ma- 
jority of remaining first births occurred dur- 
ing the second years of marriage.””* His table 
gives only 18.8 per cent of all first births as 
occurring 21 months or more after marriage. 
For the reasons already stated, Christen- 
7 Ibid. 8 Op. cit., p. 519. 


| 
1919 1920 1921 
No. Av. Av. | No. Av. 
Births} Mos. | Yrs. | Births Yrs. 
Males 
232 275 | 29.6 
171 213 | 41.5 
77 95 | 46.8 
26 31 | 45.1 
10 9 | 33.8 
3 | 59-7 
I | 1 | 55.0 
° 
t 
Females ‘ 
2.3| 51 | 31.1} 2.6] 59] 35-5 | 2.9] 175 2.6 
2.9] 34] 40-5 | 3-3] 43 | 42-3] 3-5 | 132 3.2 
2.8] 20] 47.3] 3.9] 23 | 44.8] 3.7] 82 3-3 
3-3 7 | 54-2] 4-5 | 30-3] 2-5 29 3-3 
1.9 I | 26.0] 2.1 5 | 44.3 | 3.6 9 2.9 
| 1.6 ° | 42.5 | 3.5 4 
4-5 o| ° o ° I 4-5 
| 
L 


sen’s data seem to exaggerate the situation, 
and we agree with Sydenstricker that prob- 
ably about one-half of all first births occur 
within the first two years after marriage. 
Further, only one in each five births occur 
within the first year of marriage. 

In our male graduate families, 19 per 
cent, and in our female graduate families, 14 
per cent, of the first births come between 24 
and 35 months after marriage, or within the 
third year of marriage. The remainder of the 
first births, 29 per cent in the male graduate 


TABLE 2 
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1941 relative to the interval they desire be- 
tween marriage and parenthood.? While 
these students are unmarried, still in school, 
and more than twenty years younger than 
our 1919-21 graduates and while attitudes 
may have changed in this period, it is of in- 
terest to note how their desires relative to 
first births compare with the experiences of 
the graduates we are studying. 

Of these students, 11 per cent want their 
first child in the first year of marriage, 58 
per cent in the second, 25 per cent in the 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Marriage | First and Second Third and Fourth Fifth Sixth and | Seventh 

No. or Days or YEARS and First Second and Third Fourth and Fifth | and Sixth | Seventh |and Eighth 
iN Brats INTERVAL Child Child Child Child Child Child Child Child 

| 
-|Men -|Men -|Men -| Wom-Men 
| en 
Less than 365 days (1st year)| 20 | 20 I I 2 I 2 ° 4 ° ° o | o ° ° ° 
365- 729 (2d year)..... 32 38 27 38 24 28 14 | 35 31 34 64 75 33 ° |100 ° 
730-1 ,0094 (3d year)..... 19 14 24 23 24 ar 29 24 38 33 18 ° 33 ° ° ° 
1,095-1 480 (4th year)..... 9 II 20 12 12 9 ai 14 4 22 ° 25 | © ° ° ° 
1, 400-1 ,824 (5th year).... 7 5 10 10 12 16 17 10 It ° ° | 34 | 100 ° ° 
1,825~2,189 (6th year).... 3 4 8 4 12 1s 2 4 8 ° ° °o | (Oo ° ° ° 
2,190-2,554 (7th year).... 3 1 4 4 4 4 6 3 4 ° 9 ° ° ° ° ° 
2,555° 2,910 (8th year)..... 2 I 2 3 2 2 6 7 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
2,920~—3, 284 (oth year).... I I 2 1 I I I ° ° Ir ° ° ° ° ° ° 
3,285-3,649 (roth year)....| 2 2 I ° 3 I ° 3 ° ° ° ° | ° ° ° ° 
3,650-4,014 (11th year)....| 3 2 I 2 ° ° ° 9 ° ° ° 
4,01§-4,3709 (rath year)....|.... I I I ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
4,380—4,744 (13th year)....| 1 ° siete ° ° I ° ° ° ° ° o | © ° ° ° 
4,745-5,110 (14th year)....|.... I ° ° 2 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
100 |.100 |100 | 100 |100 | 100 |100 100 |100 | 100 | 100 |100 | 100 |100 ° 
ae 4 | 3 


families and 28 per cent in the female gradu- 
ate families, come after three years of mar- 
ried life, while 13 per cent and 12 per cent, 
respectively, come after five years of mar- 
riage (Table 2). Sydenstricker’s study indi- 
cates that 26.2 per cent of the first births 
occur after three years of married life. 

If nearly 30 per cent of all first births 
occur after three years of marriage, then it 
can be suggested that the proportion of long 
intervals between marriage and first births 
is relatively large. 


IV 


A study by Rockwood and Ford gives in- 
formation on the preferences of 364 Cornell 
University students of the years 1940 and 


third, and 6 per cent in the fourth or fifth 
years of marriage. 

Actually, more of the 1919-21 graduates, 
20 per cent, have their first child in the first 
year of marriage. Considerably fewer, 32-38 
per cent, have their first child in the second 
year. Many more, about 29 per cent, have 
their first child after the third year of mar- 
ried life (Table 2). 


V 
The average length of the intervals of the 


births following the first, both in the male 
and in the female graduate families, is, in 
9Lemo D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford, 


Youth, Marriage, and Parenthood (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1945), p. 145. 
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most instances, longer than the interval be- 
tween marriage and the first birth, until the 
family numbers six children. There are only 
20 families of six or more in the total 944, 
however (Table 1). Since there are so few 
births after the fifth, the averages obtained 
are probably not significant. 

The percentage distributions of the suc- 
cessive births show that the largest propor- 
tion of these take place within two, three, 
and four years after a preceding birth. Prac- 
tically none occur within a year of a preced- 
ing birth. Relatively few occur after five 
years from a preceding birth. Where there 
are more than four births, practically all 
take place within two to three years of the 
preceding one (Table 2). 

The average intervals between the suc- 
cessive births from the first to the fifth for 
the total group range from 32.2 months, or 

2.6 years, for the interval between the fourth 
and fifth births in the families of the men 
graduates to 45.4 months, or 3.7 years, for 
the interval between the second and third 
births in the men graduate families. This 
does not include the births after the fifth 
because they are so few in number. All the 
average intervals, where more than one suc- 
cessive birth is included, are longer than the 
average interval between marriage and the 
first birth, except for that between the 
fourth and fifth child in the men graduate 
families, and they are of virtually the same 
length. These facts suggest, therefore, that 
births taking place after the first will almost 
always have a longer time interval than the 
interval between marriage and the first 
birth. 

Stix and Notestein say that ‘“‘subsequent 
pregnancies, in the continued absence of 
contraception, were delivered at average in- 
tervals ranging from 20.0 months to 26.1 
months.””° These intervals are longer than 
the average interval they give between mar- 
riage and the first birth, 13.6 months. But 
they are shorter than the average intervals 
that we find for the subsequent births, 
32.2-45.4 months, in these university fam- 
ilies (Table 1). 

1° Op. cit., p. 32. 


Of the students interviewed by Rockwood 
and Ford, 60 per cent believe children should 
be spaced two years apart; 25 per cent think 
two and one-half to three more desirable; 
and 14.6 per cent, one to one and one-half 
years. Only 1.1 per cent think there should 
be more than three years between children." 
These desired intervals are, in the main, 
shorter than those which we actually find in 
our completed university families. 


VI 


In Table 3 is presented the average 
length of the intervals in months between 
births in the families that we are studying, 
by the number of children in these families. 
It suggests several generalizations. 

The first is that the average length of the 
interval between marriage and the birth of 
the first child is longest in one-child families 
and shortest in the largest families and that 
the average length of this interval decreases 
regularly as the size of the family increases. 

The average length of the interval be- 
tween marriage and the first birth in the one 
child families is 50.4 months, or 4.2 years, 
for the 211 men graduate families with one 
child and 50.5 months, or 4.2 years, for the 
45 female graduate families with only one 
child. 

In the two-child families, this interval 
between marriage and the first birth drops 
to 30.5 months, or 2.5 years, in the 299 male 
graduate families and to 28.7 months, or 2.4 
years, in the 56 female graduate families. 

The interval between marriage and the 
first birth decreases steadily as the size of 
the families increases in the number of chil- 
dren both for male and for female graduates 
until the size of the family passes five chil- 
dren. Our sample includes so few families of 
six or more children that the average lengths 
of their intervals are probably not reliable. 

The same regularity of decrease takes 
place in almost every instance as the size of 
the family increases, in both the male and 
the female graduate families, between the 
first and the second birth and between each 
succeeding birth. For example, the average 

Op. cit., p. 151. 
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length of the interval between the first and 
second births decreases uniformly from 47.2 
months in the families of the male graduates 
with two children to 21.5 months in the 
families of five children. In the families of 
the female graduates, the decrease is from 
48.7 months where there are two children to 
25.1 months where there are five children. 

When the average intervals between 
births for the men and women graduates by 


therefore, is that in families of a given size 
each successive birth takes place after a 
longer interval of time than the preceding 
one. For example, in the families of men 
graduates with three children, the first birth 
occurs, on the average, 22.9 months after 
marriage, the second 35.7 months after the 
first, and the third 51.1 months after the 
second. In the families of the women gradu- 
ates with three children, the first births 


TABLE 3 


AveraGe INTERVAL (IN 


No. oF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 


MonTHS) BETWEEN— 


Marriage and first birth. . .. 
First and second birth 
Second and third birth 
Third and fourth birth 
Fourth and fifth birth 


Seventh and eighth birth.... 


Total no. of families... . 


Marriage and first birth. . . . 
First and second birth 


Total no. of families... . 


each class is computed, the same general 
uniformity of decrease is shown, although 
there are some variations in the length of the 
intervals (Table 4). In every instance both 
for the families of men graduates and for the 
families of women graduates, whether we 
deal with each class separately or all three 
classes as a unit, the shortest average length 
of birth interval, in families of the same size, 
is the interval between marriage and the 
first birth. 


Another conclusion from these data, 


occur 24.1 months after marriage, the sec- 
ond 37.2 months after the first, and the 
third 50.0 months after the second (Table 3). 
This is clearly true for families of two, three, 
and four children and appears to be true for 
those with five or more children, but there 
are so few such families that the averages 
may be unreliable. 


VII 


We have similar data from 431 married 
graduates with children of the class of 1936 
of Cornell University, both men and women. 


a 
769 Men 
50.4 30.5 22.9 18.5 16.3 17.4 18.2 12.2 
35-7 27.1 21.5 24.4 15.5 12.9 
32.7 34.1 38.8 25.1 17.1 
| 211 299 175 58 15 8 2 I 
175 Women 
50.5 28.7 24.1 16.9 25.6 | 
37.2 22.5 25.1 29.7 "| 
Second and third  §0.0 39.4 19.5 22.3 ] 
56 47 19 4 3 I 
|| 
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They have been out of school only ten years 
and obviously their childbearing period is 
not ended. We have constructed a table, 
however, for these graduates which is similar 
to our Table 3 for the completed families. 

Since they are not completed families, the 
average length of the intervals between the 
births is not significant. However, the trends 
shown by these averages support the gen- 
eralizations we have stated for the com- 
pleted families. For example, the longest in- 
terval between marriage and the first birth 


in these 1936 university families is also in 
those families who have only one child, and 
the length of this interval decreases steadily, 
both in the men graduate families and in the 
women graduate families as the size of the 
families increases. The same is generally true 
of the intervals between each of the succes- 
sive births (Table 5s). 

Likewise, in each family of a given size, it 
is virtually true that each successive birth 
takes place after a longer interval than the 
preceding one. 


TABLE 4 


Av. Lencts oF INTERVAL IN 


MoNTHS BETWEEN— 


Marriage and first birth... . 
First and second birth 


Third and fourth birth 
Fourth and fifth birth 
Fifth and sixth birth bagh 
Sixth and seventh birth. ....|.... 
Seventh and eighth birth...|.... 


of Se 
oo ownuo 


Total no. of families. . . 


Marriage and first birth... . 
First and second birth 


Sixth and seventh birth....|.... 


Total no. of families. . . 


° 


Marriage and first birth... . 
First and second birth 
Second and third birth 
Third and fourth birth 
Fourth and fifth birth 
Fifth and sixth birth Hea 
Sixth and seventh birth....|.... 
Seventh and eighth birth...|.... 


0000000 
0000000 


Total no. of families. . . 


- 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
‘ | 
1919 Men 1919 Women 
46.0/34.6)21. 8/20. 6/20. 3/20. 4 
Second and third birth. 
640 its 13 | 1 
s 1920 Men 1920 Women 
30. 1/19.6/20. 7|14.6]15.6} 8.0] © 
‘ 47-6145. 2/26. O |... 
d Second and third o o 
Third and fourth © 
— Fourth and fifth o © 
114 6s 2441/6 |2 |o |17 [13 |6 |1 |o | 
e 
). : 1921 Men 1921 Women 
e 
6 82 | (61 [20 | 3 |o I|t7 13 | 
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One of the intriguing conjectures that 
comes from the determination of these birth 
intervals is their possible use in predicting 
the probable size of the family. If further 
research supports the finding of this study 
that births take place in time intervals sub- 
stantially similar to these, then it may be 
possible to point out to a family, for ex- 
ample, that if a first birth does not occur 
until 40-50 months after marriage, there 
probably would be no other births or only 
one or so at most. If the first birth occurred 
between 25 and 35 months after marriage, 
then the chances of there being more than 
one or two more children in the family 
would appear slight. Of course, it is not even 
inferred that this present study makes any 
such predictions possible. 

It is not practicable to include in a re- 
search paper like this all of the percentage 
distributions which show the spread in these 
birth intervals for which we have used aver- 
ages. For illustrative purposes, a table giv- 
ing the percentage distributions of the inter- 
vals between marriage and the birth of the 
first child and between each succeeding child 
in the families with three children is in- 
cluded (Table 6). 

It is clear from this table that there is a 
spread in the proportion of births that occur 
over the intervals used. However, in each 
birth described, there is a large percentage 
concentration about the average of the in- 
terval. For example, 84 per cent of the first 
births in the 195 families of the men gradu- 
ates with three children, where the average 
length of this birth interval is 22.9 months or 
1.9 years, occur in less than one year of mar- 
riage and before the third year. In the 47 
families of the women graduates with three 
children, 79 per cent of the first births occur 
within the first three years of marriage. 
Here the average length of the birth interval 
is 24.1 months or 2 years. In each of the 
other percentage distributions of the inter- 
vals of these births this concentration is evi- 
dent. There is clearly a clustering of the 
births about the average interval and not a 
wide dispersion over the whole range. 
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It was thought that the pattern of the 
spacing of children might show some differ- 
ences where the graduates were reared in 
different environments or married at differ- 
ent ages. The regularity in the pattern of 
spacing is the same, however, no matter 
where the persons were reared. Whether the 
parent was reared on the farm or in a city of 
100,000 or more inhabitants, the pattern of 
timing is the same. In each population 
grouping that has been used, there is the 
regular decrease in the length of the interval 
in the first births and in each subsequent 
birth as the size of families increases. Thus, in 
the one-child families of men reared on the 
farm and of men reared in a city of 10,000- 
99,999 population, this birth took place 57.6 
months and 59.7 months, on the average, 
after marriage. In the four-child families of 
the same two groupings, the first births took 
place 18.2 months and 13.2 months, respec- 
tively, after marriage. There is an almost 
uniform decrease in the intervals of the first 
births from these two periods in the families 
of two, three, and four children. The subse- 
quent births show this same decrease as 
family size increases (Table 7). 

Likewise, in families of a given size, the 
first births usually occur in the shortest time 
for any of the births, and each succeeding 
birth comes after a longer interval than the 
preceding birth, irrespective of the place 
where the parent was reared. This can be 
seen by comparing the intervals of the births 
in a family of a given size for different places 
of rearing (Table 7). 

A detailed table not included here, con- 
structed for different ages at marriage, re- 
veals the same general uniformity that is 
found in the other relationships. It appears, 
therefore, to be true that, no matter whether 
the graduates are reared on farms, in small 
villages, or in large cities or what their age at 
marriage, where there are children the pat- 
tern of spacing is much the same. 

When the data for this study were ob- 
tained, no information was obtained relative 
to the extent to which efforts were made in 
these families to control the number of 
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Marriage and first birth 
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First and second birth 


Third and fourth birth 
Fourth and fifth birth 


No. of families 
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Nomper or Days In 175 Men Graduates 47 Women Graduates 


THE INTERVAL 
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to 1st 
Child 
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births and, as a consequence, to influence 
the length of the birth intervals. The time 
intervals discovered and the generalizations 
made about them are based on the dates of 
marriage and the dates of the births of the 
children as these university graduates gave 
them. It is obvious, therefore, that it cannot 
be stated whether the spacing of the children 
is the result of biological or social factors or 
both. Having the present results, it is our 
intention to make inquiry concerning the 
use of control methods in these families. We 
then propose to classify the families as to 
their use of control methods and recompute 
the time intervals of the births. It may then 
be possible for us to make some suggestions 
about the spacing of children where controls 
and no controls are used. This study de- 
scribes the spacing of the children as it ac- 
tually occurs in the families. 

This study of the spacing of births in 944 
completed families of Cornell University 
graduates of the classes of 1919, 1920, and 
1921 reveals several things relative to child- 
spacing. 

First births following marriage occur 
about 2.5-2.9 years after marriage. One in 
each five births occurs in the first year of 
marriage, and from 50 to 60 per cent take 
place in the first 2 years of marriage. 

The intervals between the successive 
births are usually longer, on the average, 


than the interval between marriage and the 
first birth. 

The average length of the interval be- 
tween marriage and the first birth is longest 
in the one-child family and decreases stead- 
ily until it is shortest in the largest families. 

The average length of the intervals for 
successive births decreases as the size of the 
family increases. 

In families of a given size, the average 
length of the birth intervals increases for 
each successive birth, the first being the 
shortest and the last usually the longest. 

If births occur as herein described, it may 
be possible to predict the probable size of the 
family from the time interval of the early 
births. 

The age at which marriage takes place 
does not change the uniform pattern of 
spacing. Nor is this pattern different for 
those reared in different environments, such 
as the farm and the city. 


Inquiry must be made concerning the ex- 
tent to which the spacing of the children is 
the result of controls used by the parents, so 
as to determine whether this spacing is the 
result of biological or social factors or both. 
This study reveals the pattern of spacing as 
it actually occurs, no matter what the fac- 
tors are that determine it. 
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HUMAN FERTILITY IN PUERTO RICO 
CHRISTOPHER TIETZE, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


The gross reproduction ratio of Puerto Rico has remained unchanged at a level of 2.5 from 1899 to 1940. 
This has resulted from a decline of marital fertility of about 25 per cent, balanced by an increased frequency 
of the married state. The decline of marital fertility has been greater in urban than in rural areas. Many 
Puerto Ricans are aware of population pressure in their island, and for the last twelve years a number of 

vernmentally or privately sponsored contraceptive services have been in operation. Voluntary sterilization 


is also widely practiced. 


Puerto Rico was discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1493. Four hundred 
years later, after Spain had ceded the island 
to the United States, a census conducted by 
the War Department reported 953,000 in- 
habitants. 

During the following four decades the 
population almost doubled. The average an- 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION OF PUERTO RICO AND 
ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE 


1899-1940 


Annual Inter- 
censal Rate of 
Increase 
(Per Cent) 


Population 


953,000 
1.54 


1,118,000 
1.56 
1.69 


1.93 


I , 230,000 
544,000 


1,869,000 


nual rate of increase in each intercensal pe- 
riod has been larger than in the preceding 
one (Table 1). The vital statistics of Puerto 
Rico have been competently analyzed by 
José L. Janer.' The crude birth rate, as 
recorded, rose from 30.5 per 1,000 in 1899- 
1910 to 38.9 in 1930-40, a highly improbable 
development. By studying population in- 
crease from census to census, migration, and 


*“Population Growth in Puerto Rico and Its 
Relation to Time Changes in Vital Statistics,” 
Human Biology, XVII (1945), 267-313. 


mortality, Janer has been able to demon- 
strate that the birth rate of Puerto Rico has 
remained virtually unchanged during the 
period of administration by the United 
States at a level of about 40 per 1,000. The 
percentage of births registered increased 
from 75.2 in the intercensal period 1899- 
1910, through go.5 and 94.3 in the following 
decades, to 98.2 in 1930-40. This last figure 
would indicate a completeness of birth regis- 
tration attained only in the more advanced 
sections of the continental United States. 

Three premises must be fulfilled if Janer’s 
estimated number of births for 1930-40 is to 
be accepted as correct: The census of 1940 
must be as complete as that of 1930, there 
must be no unrecorded emigration, and 
death registration must be virtually com- 
plete. No evidence has been presented to 
suggest that the population of Puerto Rico 
was less thoroughly enumerated in 1940 
than in 1930, and migration to and from an 
island is obviously easily supervised. With 
reference to the third premise, Janer is quite 
emphatic: “Whoever is familiar with the 
customs and religious beliefs of the vast ma- 
jority of our population, as well as with the 
accessibility of cemeteries, will have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding the relative ac- 
curacy of death registration in our island 
even prior to the enforcement of the law of 
1931.” Others familiar with local conditions 
seem to share his opinion and insist that 
people would not dare to bury anyone with- 
out a permit. 

From Janer’s estimated numbers of 
births and his life-tables it is possible, sub- 
stituting age-specific fertility rates available 
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for later years, to compute a series of gross 
and net reproduction ratios for the period 
from 1899 to 1940 (Table 2). The gross re- 
production ratio, like the crude birth rate, 
remains unchanged, whereas the net repro- 
duction ratio shows a steady and accelerated 
increase. This increase is, of course, due to 
the decline of mortality and a vigorous pub- 
lic health program. 


TABLE 2 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATIO 
PUERTO RICO, 1899-1940 


Net 
Reproduction 
Ratio 


Gross 
Reproduction 
Ratio 


2.47 
2.51 
2.50 
2.46 


1.43 
1.46 
1.50 
1.62 


Differential reproduction by residence 
and color can be most conveniently studied 
in terms of what has been called the “‘fer- 
tility ratio,” that is, the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 women aged 
from 15 to 49. Such data are presented in 
Table 3. A very regular and familiar pattern 
is apparent. The fertility ratio is lowest in 
the city of San Juan (population, 169,000 in 
1940) and reaches its maximum in the strict- 
ly rural areas where it is just twice as high as 
in the capital. In all classes of communities 
the ratio is higher for the colored than for 
the white population, the difference being 
largest in the smaller cities. It should be 
noted that colored people in Puerto Rico, as 
in the United States, are more heavily con- 
centrated in the lower socioeconomic classes. 

From the number of children 0-4 years 
old per 1,000 women aged 15-49 the net re- 
production ratio of the period can be esti- 
mated. Under the conditions of mortality 
prevailing from 1935 to 1940 a fertility ratio 
of 378 was necessary for replacement. Al- 
lowing for 5 per cent underenumeration of 
young children, the net reproduction ratio 
for the total population was approximately 
1.0 in San Juan, 1.1 in the other larger 


cities, 1.3 in the smaller cities, 1.4 in the 
rural towns, and 2.0 in the remaining rural 
territory—where two-thirds of the Puerto 
Rican people live. This estimate makes no 
allowance for urban-rural differentials either 
in mortality or in underenumeration of chil- 
dren. Little is known about these things, but 
it is believed that mortality is higher in the 
cities and underenumeration of children 
higher in the country and that the apparent 
differential in net reproduction ratios is, 
therefore, somewhat understated. 

The gross reproduction ratio in the 
strictly rural territory of Puerto Rico during 
the five years preceding the census of 1940 
must have been about 3.0 and even more in 
certain sections of the island. 

Turning our attention to the past, to 
1899, we find fertility ratios as shown in 
Table 4. For Puerto Rico as a whole the 
number of children under 5 years of age per 


TABLE 3 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
WOMEN, AGED 15-49, BY RESIDENCE AND 
COLOR, PUERTO RICO, 1940 


Residence Col- 


City of San Juan 
Cities, 10,000-100, 000 
Cities, 2, 500-10,000 
Rural territory 

Rural towns 


1,000 women aged 15-49 was a little higher 
than in 1940, but the difference is not large 
enough to be in serious conflict with the pic- 
ture of almost unchanged fertility. The fer- 
tility ratios for the two largest cities, San 
Juan and Ponce (population, 32,000 and 
28,000 in 1899), are identical and surpris- 
ingly low, even if the higher infant mortality 
of the period is taken into account. What is 
more, in both cities the ratios are higher for 
the white than for the colored population. 
The census of 1899 includes no tabulations 
by sex and age for the total urban and rural 


Total 
352] 303 | 365 
426] 549] 454 
Other rural 731 
| Puerto Rico.............| 588 | 668 | 606 
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territory of Puerto Rico or for smaller towns 
individually. As, however, the population of 
the barrios (other rural territory) was such a 
large part of the “remainder of the Island,” 
it is possible to make a reasonably close esti- 
mate for this group. The resulting figure, 
730, is about the same as was found in the 
corresponding territory in 1940. The esti- 
mate for the “‘other cities and towns’”’ is less 
reliable. 


TABLE 4 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
WOMEN, AGED 15-49, BY RESIDENCE AND 
COLOR, PUERTO RICO, 1899 


Residence 


City of San Juan........... 
City of Ponce 
Remainder of island 
Other cities and towns... . 
Other rural territory 


* Estimate. 


All this makes a pretty little mystery! 
A high and unchanging gross reproduction 
ratio for the total population combined with 
a large urban-rural differential, apparently 
existing over a period of forty years, seems 
incompatible with all our ideas on the dif- 
fusion of cultural patterns. The mystery is 
immediately resolved when we begin to 
think in terms of marital fertility. The per- 
centage of married women— including those 
living in consensual union—among the 
female population 15-49 years old increased 
from 46.1 in 1899 to 54.4 in 1910, to 56.4 in 
1920 and to 56.8 in 1930, and reached 58.3 
when the census was taken in 1940. This 
increase seems to have been brought about 
by a reduction of the permanently single and 
by earlier marriages among those who mar- 
ried. Even in 1940, however, the proportion 
married was lower, age group for age group, 
than in southern United States. In Puerto 
Rico as a whole the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 married 
women aged 15-49—including those living 


in consensual union—was 1,377 in 1899, fell 
to 1,233 in 1910, to 1,119 in 1920, to 1,042 in 
1930, and was 1,040 ten years later. This 
series indicates a drop in marital fertility of 
25 per cent over forty years, especially if the 
improved mortality of infants and young 
children is taken into consideration. Table 5, 
the making of which required some heroic 
estimation, suggests that the decline was 
greatest in San Juan and smallest in the 
strictly rural territory. At the same time 
there was a considerable increase of the 
urban portion among the total population. 

The low fertility ratios in San Juan and 
Ponce in 1899 and the “reversed” relation- 
ship between the ratios for the white and 
colored population are likewise explained by 
the peculiarities of the two cities with regard 
to marital status. In San Juan only 34.2 per 
cent of all women aged 15-49 were married 
and in Ponce 34.0 per cent. This includes 
women living in consensual union. The pro- 


TABLE 5 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
LEGALLY OR CONSENSUALLY MARRIED WOM- 
EN, AGED 15-49, BY RESIDENCE, PUERTO 
RICO, 1899 AND 1940 


City of San Juan......... 

City of Ponce 

Remainder of island 
Other cities and towns. . 
Other rural territory. ... 


* Estimate. 


portion married was much higher for white 
(38.6 and 37.6 per cent) than for colored 
women (30.8 and 30.1 per cent). It is worth 
noting that in 1899 about two-fifths (38 and 
43 per cent) of the colored women of repro- 
ductive age in San Juan and Ponce were 
gainfully employed in domestic and personal 
service. Apparently, there was a large group 
of unmarried servant girls, of rural origin 


white | © | Total | 
ored 
355 333 343 : 
364 | 321 | 344 ‘ 
647 | 681 660 
Duarte | 643 | 635 
Per 
Residence 1899 | 1940 bead 
cline 4 
1,002 705 | 30 
1,010 786 22 
1,399 | 1,089 22 
1,100*| 849] 
1,450*| 1,171 | 20* 
Puerto Rico...........| 1,377 | 1,040] 25 
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and mostly colored, who lived in the house- 
holds of their employers. When they be- 
came pregnant, as undoubtedly happened 
from time to time, they were probably sent 
back to their own homes; and if they re- 
turned to work in the city, the child was 
left—and later enumerated—with the 
grandparents in the country. 

It has been shown that the gross repro- 
duction ratio has remained virtually un- 
changed in Puerto Rico during the first four 
decades of the twentieth century due to a 
combination of slowly decreasing marital 
fertility with increasing frequency of the 
married state. The crude birth rate recorded 
for the period 1941-45 was 40.5 per 1,000. 
The past few years were prosperous ones for 
the island, and it seems likely that a crop of 
war babies masks what may be already a 
trend toward lower reproduction ratios. It 
is not possible to verify this hypothesis at 
the present time. The annual rate of mar- 
riages per 1,000 of the population has been 
high during the past years, but this means 
less than it would elsewhere, because the 
same factors which would tend to stimulate 
marriage would also encourage the legaliza- 
tion of consensual unions long in existence. 
One such factor would be the large sums 
paid as family allowances to the dependents 
of Puerto Rican servicemen. During the 
fiscal year 1944-45 such allowances 
amounted to $30,000,000. 

Whereas the birth rate has remained at 
its previous level, the crude death rate has 
dropped from 18.4 to 14.0 per 1,000 during 
the last five years. The population of the 
island is now increasing at an annual rate of 
2.2 per cent (1941-45) and is rapidly ap- 
proaching 2,200,000. With over 600 in- 
habitants per square mile, Puerto Rico has 
become one of the most densely populated 
areas in the world. Among countries with a 
population of more than 1,000,000 it is sur- 
passed only by highly industrialized Eng- 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands and by 
the island of Java. A more meaningful com- 
parison can be made in terms of persons per 
acre of arable land. Because of the moun- 
tainous character of the island, only about 


1,000,000 of Puerto Rico’s 2,176,000 acres 
are considered suitable for cultivation, and 
the number of inhabitants per acre is a little 
over 2. This is about the same as in Java and 
Korea and is exceeded only in Egypt and 
Formosa with 3, and in Japan with s, per- 
sons per acre of arable land. Japan is, of 
course, much more highly industrialized and 
urbanized than Puerto Rico and the other 
countries in the series. In terms of per capita 
income, our poorest state, Mississippi, is 
about twice as wealthy as Puerto Rico. 
That the population problem lies at the 
root of many of the island’s difficulties has 
been recognized for a long time.? Community 
leaders in Puerto Rico are intensely aware of 
it. Most of them recognize that the question 
is a complex one and that no simple solution 
can be expected. It is generally felt that 
equilibrium between resources and popula- 
tion can be attained only by an energetic 
and well-balanced program which includes 
improvement of agricultural methods, re- 
settlement, industrialization, emigration, 
education, and birth control. The impor- 
tance of the population problem for the 
island was high-lighted by a public forum, 
sponsored by the Puerto Rico Public Health 
Association and held at the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine in San Juan in July, 1946. 
Public interest was aroused by the discus- 
sion of various aspects of the population 
problem and possible solutions. The Office of 
Information of the Insular Government has 
released an abstract of the forum on records, 
for use on the radio or in public meetings, 
with an introduction by the president of the 
Senate, Luis Mufioz Marin, by far the most 
puissant political figure in Puerto Rico. To 
carry on the work of the forum and to pro- 
mote public discussion of the population 
problem, the Asociacién de Estudios Pobla- 


2 For reference see Frederick P. Bartlett, “Popu- 
lation and Resources in Puerto Rico,” Puerto Rico 
Journal of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
XIX (1943), 9-34- 

3 A printed summary has also been prepared by 
the Puerto Rico Office of Information: El Problema 
Poblacional de Puerto Rico. San Juan, P.R.: Oficina 
de Informacién de Puerto Rico, 1946. 
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cionales was founded in San Juan in Oc- 
tober, 1946. 

Earlier in this paper it has been shown 
that large and increasing differentials in 
marital fertility have existed in Puerto Rico 
for several decades. It is known that con- 
traceptive materials, especially condoms, 
have been imported and sold for a long 
time. Their use has, however, spread only 
slowly beyond the ranks of the more pros- 
perous and the better educated. Organized 
efforts to promote birth control among the 
masses are a comparatively new develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico. 

The history of contraceptive services in 
Puerto Rico makes interesting reading. The 
present author is fortunate in having at his 
disposal an unpublished manuscript by Mrs. 
Carmen Rivera de Alvarado, who has been 
identified with the movement for more than 
ten years. Most of this report is based upon 
her paper, supplemented by information col- 
lected during a recent visit to the island. 

The earliest Puerto Rican organization 
devoted to the idea of birth contro] was a 
Liga para el Control de la Natalidad, 
founded in 1925 in Ponce. This group, under 
the leadership of Dr. José A. Lanauze 
Rolén, did not operate a clinic but devoted 
itself to education and propaganda. Vigorous 
opposition on the part of the Catholic 
church was immediately encountered, and 
the organization soon ceased to function. 
Seven years later the first contraceptive 
clinic was launched by the Birth Control 
League of Puerto Rico. This organization 
had been founded by a group of public 
spirited citizens in San Juan, including a 
prominent lawyer and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlos J. Torres, who have played a 
leading role in the movement to the present 
day. The clinic was under the direction of a 
physician and a registered nurse; but, unfor- 
tunately, no record of its activities has been 
preserved. In the same year (1932) a clinic 
was also opened in Mayagiiez. Both under- 
takings were short-lived. Public opinion was 
apparently not yet willing to accept birth 
control. 

In 1935, Puerto Rico had a visitor from 


the mainland, Miss Gladys Gaylord, execu- 
tive secretary of the Cleveland Maternal 
Health Association. Miss Gaylord, a woman 
of great energy, was able to prevail up- 
on leading functionaries of the Puerto 
Rico Emergency Relief Administration 
(P.R.E.R.A.) to include a contraceptive 
program in the scope of their activities. 
This program was initiated by the establish- 
ment of a pilot clinic at the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine in San Juan. This clinic was 
placed under the direction of Dr. José S. 
Belaval, a highly respected obstetrician and 
the most vocal advocate of birth control 
among the physicians of Puerto Rico. The 
results obtained at the pilot clinic were con- 
sidered so encouraging that after six months 
the P.R.E.R.A. decided to launch an island- 
wide program as a part of its social services. 
Two capable and enthusiastic women were 
put in charge: Candida Campos de Cérdova 
and Carmen Rivera de Alvarado. Soon a 
network of fifty-three clinics, manned by 
physicians, nurses, and social workers, was 
established. This project lasted from De- 
cember, 1935, to the middle of the following 
year. Then came a severe setback. The 
P.R.E.R.A. was discontinued on June 30, 
1936, and its staff disbanded. One month 
later the Puerto Rico Reconstruction ad- 
ministration (P.R.R.A.) appeared upon the 
scene to take up where the P.R.E.R.A. had 
left off. The P.R.R.A. appropriated $225,000 
for purposes of maternal health, and the 
service was again organized. At this junc- 
ture, stiff opposition developed in Catholic 
circles which had political repercussions in 
the United States, and shortly before the 
national elections the maternal health serv- 
ices of the P.R.R.A. were abruptly stopped. 

After it had become apparent that the 
federal agencies had permanently with- 
drawn from birth-control work in Puerto 
Rico, the initiative passed once more into 
private hands. In December, 1936, the 
Asociacién Pro Salud Maternal e Infantil de 
Puerto Rico was founded in San Juan with 
the courageous Mrs. Torres as president and 
Mrs. Alvarado as executive secretary. Dr. 
Belaval was—and still is—the leading medi- 
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cal member of this organization. Supported 
by private contributions from philanthro- 
pists in the United States as well as in Puer- 
to Rico, the Asociacién went to work. From 
early 1937 to June, 1939, more than 5,000 
women were advised in twenty-three clinics. 
Valuable research work has been undertaken 
in connection with these services.‘ In 1940, 
after the Insular Health Department had 
undertaken its own program of maternal 
health, the activities of the Asociacién could 
be curtailed, and at present it maintains 
only a single clinic in San Juan under the 
personal direction of Dr. Belaval. 

After several unsuccessful attempts the 
legislature of Puerto Rico in 1937 passed a 
bill expressly legalizing the teaching and 
practice of contraception under certain con- 
ditions. Law 136 empowered the Commis- 
sioner of Health to establish contraceptive 


‘clinics in public health units and hospitals 


and to license physicians and nurses for such 
services, the latter only when working under 
the direction of a doctor. The law enumer- 
ated the reasons for which instruction in 
contraceptive methods could be given, in- 
cluding not only a long list of medical indica- 
tions but also “economic poverty and bad 
social conditions.”” Opponents of birth con- 
trol held that the new law was in conflict 
with federal legislation. Because this accusa- 
tion interfered with the opening of clinics by 
the Health Department, the Asociacién Pro 
Salud Maternal e Infantil asked for a test 
case in the courts, and the president, Mrs. 
Torres, insisted that she be indicted. Judge 
Robert A. Cooper on January 19, 1939, up- 
held Law 136 with the exception of that sec- 
tion which recognized the economic and so- 
cial indication. The legal standing of con- 
traception in Puerto Rico has thus been 
limited to those cases where it is justified by 
reasons of health. The medical profession, 
however, has universally and consistently 
interpreted the law in a most liberal manner. 

After the legal situation had been clarified 


4 Gilbert W. Beebe and José S. Belaval, “Fer- 
tility and Contraception in Puerto Rico,” Puerto 
Journal of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
XVIII (1942), 3-52. 


by Judge Cooper’s decision, the then com- 
missioner of health, Dr. Eduardo Garrido 
Morales, proceeded to establish a contracep- 
tive service within the framework of the 
Health Department. The executive secre- 
tary of the Asociacién Pro Salud Maternal e 
Infantil, Mrs. Alvarado, and several nurses 
of that organization were transferred to the 
Department of Health, and clinics were 
eventually organized in all public health 
units and rural subunits of the island. In 
1946 the number of such clinics was one 
hundred and sixty-one. The medical direc- 
tion of this program has been—and is—in 
the able hands of Dr. Belaval. During the 
war years the prematernal health service, as 
it has come to be called in Puerto Rico, had 
to contend with great difficulties. The sub- 
marine blockade from time to time inter- 
rupted the supply of contraceptive mate- 
rials, and on other occasions transportation 
tie-ups within the island had the same effect. 
Unsympathetic administrative practices 
added to the discouragement. The specially 
trained and enthusiastic nurses inherited 
from the Asociacién were relieved, and the 
work was assigned to the general public 
health nurses in addition to their other nu- 
merous duties. Physicians as a rule were not 
interested in birth control and tended to leave 
it entirely in the hands of their assistants. 
Personnel shortages resulted in a severe cur- 
tailment of all follow-up activities. Never- 
theless, the program continued. Since the 
inauguration of the service in 1939 almost 
50,000 women have passed through the con- 
traceptive clinics of the Health Depart- 
ment, about 1o per cent of the adult female 
population. In 1945 the number of patients 
was 14,120, including 3,762 new admissions, 
but the turnover of patients was heavy and 
the average case load throughout the year 
probably less than 7,500. Among contracep- 
tive materials dispensed in 1945, condoms 
occupied the leading position with forty 
thousand dozens. Some two thousand tubes 
of Cooper Créme and seven hundred dia- 
phragms were issued, while sponge and foam 
powders were prescribed in 345 cases. Only 
511 pregnancies of clinic patients were re- 
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ported during the year, but many more 
probably occurred among the 3,613 women 
who failed to return to the clinics and were 
not contacted again. 

No discussion of the population problem 
in Puerto Rico would be complete without 
mentioning voluntary sterilization. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of competent observers, 
the possibility of avoiding further parent- 
hood by an operation is more widely known 
among the Puerto Rican people than are 
more orthodox methods of contraception. 
Furthermore, more women seem to be will- 
ing to submit to the operation than are 
ready or able to practice birth contro] with 
any degree of regularity. During the past 
few years a large number of women have 
been sterilized in public and private hospi- 
tals, ostensibly for health reasons. The oper- 
ation is usually performed twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours after delivery and does not 
prolong the period of hospitalization. In 
most cases the mothers have been multip- 
arous. In each instance the woman and her 
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husband are required to give their consent in 
writing. Statistics on the subject are scanty. 
In a group of seven hospitals—five public 
and two private, located in different parts 
of Puerto Rico—about 1,200 sterilizations 
were performed annually during the last 
three years. The total number for the whole 
island may be considerably larger. Very few 
men have been sterilized so far because of an 
unfounded but widely spread fear of an 
unsexing effect of the operation. 


The present author is not enthusiastic 
about this development. He likes the people 
of Puerto Rico, and he is unhappy about the 
apathy and frustration he senses behind the 
preference for “planned sterility.” He ad- 
mits, however, that the low level of general 
education prevailing in many parts of the 
island and the desperately poor living condi- 
tions may make voluntary sterilization a 
necessary weapon in the struggle against 
excessive population growth. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE ARMY 


To the Editor: 


It is worth while to watch the fabrication of 
the social myth of the Negro’s role in World 
War II. Not only are the news stories that came 
back from the war fronts, the outbursts of ora- 
tory of certain members of Congress, and the 
“official” releases of the War and Navy depart- 
ments worthy of analysis, but also the studies of 
“scholars” deserve to be examined with some at- 
tention to orientation and attitude content. 

Recently three magazine articles on this sub- 
ject by persons who have been or are connected 
with universities and foundations have pro- 
voked discussion. The first of these was by War- 
man Welliver of Princeton, entitled ‘Report on 
the Negro Soldier,” in Harper’s, April, 1946; the 
second, by Donald Young of the Social Science 
Research Council and Charles Dollard of the 
Carnegie Corporation, entitled “In the Armed 
Forces,” was in the Survey Graphic, January, 
1947; and the third, by E. T. Hall, Jr., of the 
University of Denver, entitled ‘“‘“Race Prejudice 
and Negro-White Relations in the Army,” ap- 
peared in the March, 1947, number of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

All these pieces were done by white males 
who served during the war as Army officers or 
employees of the War Department; who are re- 
garded in their personal relations as liberals; and 
who write calmly and with sophistication. 
Nevertheless, their conclusions do not vary too 
much from the basic thesis of more crudely 
stated observations that (1) the Negro was not 
much good as a fighting man and (2) little could 
be done about racial discrimination and segre- 
gation because American society is as it is. 

A letter to the editor is scarcely the place to 
take up all the petty inaccuracies of these 
writers—inaccuracies which sometimes run to 
five per page—but it may be appropriate here to 
make one or two comments on method and il- 
lustrate them by reference to the article that 
was printed in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. 

Mr. Hall concludes that “racial issues in the 
Army were never completely solved, if for no 
other reason than because of the wide gaps be- 
tween personality structures of whites and 
Negroes from different classes.’”” How profound! 


This statement, like many others, is so well 
qualified that it is impossible to contradict it 
directly. After all of the writer’s world-sweeping 
observations and generalizations, the reader 
might expect to find some clear-cut answer to 
the question as to whether the Army machine or 
Army experience, per se, increased or decreased 
Jim Crow. 

Why is it that these scholars ignore the 
mountain of evidence that the authoritarian 
Army machine did effect many changes in habit 
and human relations of the soldiers under its 
control? Moreover, the Navy was able, during 
the course of the war, to change its policy from 
exclusion of Negroes from all branches of the 
service—except stewards’ mates (messmen)— 
to segregation in training and assignment for 
Negroes as regular seamen and integration, with 
the abolition of segregated training and assign- 
ment. Implementation of this third phase of the 
process was well on its way at the close of the 
war and has been considered so sound that ex- 
ecutive orders as of February, 1946, have made 
it permanent. Does this mean that the basic 
“personality structures of whites and Negroes 
from different classes” in the Navy changed 
while in the Army they remained the same? 

It is, of course, as important to get impres- 
sions of and opinions about Negro servicemen as 
held by white officers and administrators of the 
military as it is to get comparable sets of im- 
pressions of and opinions about white officers 
and others as held by Negro servicemen. It is 
notable that these latter have not been printed 
anywhere except in the Negro press. Even here, 
no one thus far has written on “Report on the 
White Officer” or ““‘Whites Run, Too.” All such 
testimonials, it goes without saying, should be 
clearly labeled as such and should not be put 
forth as “objective” and “fair’’ reports to mis- 
lead readers who may have small chance of per- 
sonally checking up on them. 


Sincerely yours, 


L. D. Reppicx, Curator 
New York Public Library 


New York City 
March 26, 1947 
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REJOINDER 


To the Editor: 

There is little to say to Mr. Reddick as he 
seems to have ignored certain portions of my 
manuscript. He also seems to expect junior of- 
ficers to determine Army policy and to be in a 
position to know how policy is formed on a high- 
er level. 

As to the comment on the Navy and their 
policy toward the Negro, all I can say is that 
from what I could observe last summer there 
had been little change in the lower echelons. 
Negroes were still used as mess boys even on 
small craft and on the one Pacific island base 
where I was stationed. Those who have been di- 
rectly concerned with the armed forces soon 
find out that there is a difference between 
“policy” and what goes on in the “‘field.”’ I have 
yet to see a situation where these problems are 
not resolved on an interpersonal basis. Good of- 


ficers and good leadership result in good rela- 
tions with troops. Poor leadership results in 
poor relations with troops regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

Eventually everyone will find out that dis- 
crimination of any type, whether it be socio- 
economic, religious, or based on the color line, 
does not pay dividends. However, those who are 
prejudiced are not going to drop their prejudice 
unless they can see why it is they are the way 
they are and what it is doing not only to others 
but to themselves. 


Yours truly, 
E. T. HALL, Jr. 


Department of Anthropology 
University of Denver 
April 3, 1947 
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“Public Low-Rent Housing Management in 
North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Perry Vertrum Knight, A.B. Morehouse, 1942. 
“A Study of the Suburban Migration and 
Residence of Negroes in the Metropolitan 
New York Area.” New York University. 

Eileen Pease Kuhns, B.H. Reed College, 1945. 
“Aspects of the Influence of Broken Homes 
on Adolescent Adjustment.” Syarcuse. 

Helen A. Kulka, B.A. Wayne, 1942. “The 
Barometer of the Detroit Interracial Com- 
mittee: An Attempt To Measure Racial 
Tension.”” Wayne. 

M. Madeleine Kunz, B.A. Incarnate Word, 
1945. “American Catholic Opinion on 
Feminism: A Study of the Periodical Litera- 
ture.” Catholic University. 

Vantella Vaughn Lane, B.A. Fisk, 1929. “An 
Attitude Study of an Informal Youth Hang- 
out.” Wayne. 

Mabel Leathers, B.A. Colorado, 1943. ‘‘Dif- 
ferential Factors in Cases before the Domes- 
tic Relations Department of the Denver 
Juvenile Court.” Colorado. 

Jacob Levitz, B.A. Wayne, 1944. “The Ac- 
culturation of the East European Jewish 
People in Mexico City, 1921-1946.”” Wayne. 

Joseph Lincoln Logsden, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 
Southern California, 1945. “Private Social 
Agencies Operating in the Huntington Park 
Area.” Southern California. 

Edward Lively, B.A. Fairmont State Teachers 
College, 1940. “A Trend Study of Selected 
Factors Appearing in Divorce Cases in 
Franklin County (Ohio), 1935-1944.” Ohio 
State. 

Doris Rosa Luz. ‘“‘“Some Comparative Aspects of 
Family Life in Tennessee and Puerto 
Rico.”’ Tennessee. 

Helen E. McCrae, B.A. Wayne, 1934. ‘“The 
Relationship of Training and Experience to 
Success in a Civil Service Examination for 
Social Case Work.” Wayne. 

David Walter McKinney, B.A. AM&N Col- 
lege, Arkansas, 1941. ““The Genesis of the 
Self: An Evaluation of the Theories of 
George Herbert Mead and Sigmund Freud.” 
Wayne. 

John B. Magee, Jr., A.B. Washington, 1938; 
A.M. Boston University, 1940. Harvard. 
Rosanne Marquis, B.A. Idaho, 1935. “A Study 
in Technique for Camp Counsellor Train- 

ing.” Wayne. 

Maurice Joseph Masserini, A.B. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1943. “An Examination of Certain 
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Proposed Socio-economic Arrangements for 
the Social Control of Corporate Enterprise.” 
Southern California. 

Rev. Paul J. Meier, B.A. Conception Seminary, 
1944. “The Young Christian Workers and 
the Young Christian Students Movement in 
the United States.” Catholic University. 

Fern Alice Merstick, B.A. Iowa, 1943. “‘Protes- 
tant Ministers as Social Interpreters: A 
Group of Case Studies.” Wayne. 

Paul A. Miller, B.S. West Virginia, 1939. “The 
Structure of Rural Social Groupings in 
Livingston County, Michigan.” Michigan 
State. 

Robert F. Mitchell, B.A. Texas A & M, 1933. 
“Some Social Factors of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Houston and Harris County, 
Texas.” Texas A & M. 

Omar Khayyam Moore, A.B. Doane College, 
1942. “Methodological Trends in Sociol- 
ogy.” Washington University, St. Louis. 

Bernice Moskowitz, B.A. Connecticut, 1943. 
“American Catholicism in World War II: A 
Study in Public Opinion.” Wisconsin. 

Vincent V. Mott, B.A. Xavier, 1938. ‘‘Louisi- 
ana’s Créole de Couleur: A Sociological 
Study of a Racial Sub-group.”’ Fordham. 

Nina J. Elliott Mueller, A.B. Texas, 1945. ““The 
Negro in the Wartime Industrial Labor 
Market.” Texas. 

Spencer Mulholland, B.S. Greenville College. 
“Recreational Attitudes of Members in the 
Free Methodist Church.” Michigan State. 

Bruno Nardi, A.B. Hillsdale College, 1936. 
“The Discrepancy in the Sentencing of 
Offenders in the State of Michigan.” Mich- 
igan. 

Veronica Nisbet, B.A. Toronto, 1945. ““Nation- 
ality Backgrounds as a Factor in the Social 
Stratification of a Rural Wisconsin Village.” 
Wisconsin. 

Leslie Lee O’Connor, B.A. Texas, 1940. “The 
Problem of Motivation in Social Psychol- 
ogy.” Texas. 

John Elias Owen, A.B. Duke, 1943. “The 
Sociological Thought of Charles A. Ellwood.” 
Southern California. 

Arthur E. Pankow, B.A. New York State 
Teachers College. “Awards in Union-Em- 
ployer Arbitration under New York State 
Board of Mediation.” Northwestern. 

Wilhelmina Jones Perry, B.A. Tillotson, 1944. 
“‘An Analysis of the 1940 Federal Census 
Data on Negro Marital Status.” Howard. 
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Virginia Ann Prince, A.B. Southern California, 
1943. “‘A Sociological Analysis of the Negro 
Press in Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Grace Proctor, B.A. Wayne, 1937. “Factors 
Contributing to Adjustment to Blindness as 
Determined by an Analysis of 18 Case 
Studies in which Some Adjustment Is 
Seen.” Wayne. 

Horace Darr Rawls, B.S. North Carolina State, 
1943. “Infant Mortality in North Carolina: 
A Study Indicating Trends, etc.” North Caro- 
lina State. 

Roslyn Greenblatt Ribner, B.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1944. ‘‘Social Values in the Sociology of 
Lewis Mumford: A Study in Contemporary 
Sociological Theory.” North Carolina. 

Carroll Harris Richardson, A.B. Whittier Col- 
lege, 1941. “Social and Cultural Factors as 
Affecting Social Attitudes of Selected Tenth- 
Grade Students.” Southern California. 

Julia A. Roberts, B.A. Cedar Crest, 1943. 
“Farm Organizations and Labor in Wiscon- 

sin.” Wisconsin. 

Marie Antoinette Saunders, A.B. Fisk, 1943. 
“The Bantu Land Problem in South Africa.” 
Fisk. 

Alvin H. Scaff, A.B. Texas, 1937; B.D. Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, 1940. “A Study 
of Rural Fertility in Texas.” Texas. 

John Frank Schmidt, A.B. Chicago, 1941. “‘A 
Sociopsychological Inquiry into the Nature 
of Conscientious Objectors as Personalities.” 
Chicago. 

Hilda Noel Schroetter, B.A. Randolph-Macon, 
1938. “Bethune Center Nursery School: A 
Study of a Negro Institution in Lynchburg, 
Virginia.” Virginia. 

Morris S. Schwartz, A.B. City College, New 
York, 1940. ‘“Economic and Spatial Mobility 
of Paranoid Schizophrenics and Manic De- 
pressives.” Chicago. 

James H. Scott, A.B. Wooster College, 1936. 
‘Experimental Social Research.” Pittsburgh. 

Henry Seyward, B.S. Sir George Williams Col- 
lege, 1940. ‘Delinquent Behavior in Montre- 
al.” McGill. 

William A. Shannon. Temple. 

Rochelle Dubovy Sherman. “The West Side 
Community Committee: A People’s Organ- 
ization in Action.” Chicago. 

Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., A.B. Southern Cali- 
fornia. “The Social Significance of General 
Semantics.”’ Southern California. 

Charles U. Smith, B.S. Tuskegee, 1944. ““Can- 


ton Bend, Alabama: The Reality and the 
Concept of a Neighborhood Area.” Fisk. 

Rev. Robert Smith, B.A. Sacred Heart Semi- 
nary, 1941. “A Study of the Catholic Boy 
Scout Program as a Source of Lay Leader- 
ship.” Catholic University. 

Zena Smith, B.A. Wayne, 1943. “‘A Suggested 
Code of Professional Conduct for Social 
Work.” Wayne. 

Nina Somerville, B.A. Ursuline College, 1937. 
“Attitudes of a Group of Adolescent Negro 
Girls and Boys toward Law Enforcing Agen- 
cies.” Catholic University. 

Joao G. de Souza, Agricultural National School 
of Agronomy, 1939; Lawyer, National Facul- 
ty of Lawin Rio, 1940. “The Regional Ap- 
proach in Exploring the Northeastern Sec- 
tion of Brazil.” Wisconsin. 

A. G. Spurrell, B.A. Sir George Williams Col- 
lege, 1944. “Introduction to the Sociology of 
Art.” McGill. 

Jozetta H. Srb, A.B. Nebraska, 1941. ‘Rural 
Migration in Nebraska, 1930-1940.”’ Stan- 
ford. 

Robert Stone, A.B. California, 1940. ““A Study 
of a Fraternity.” Chicago. 

Atlee Stroup, B.S. Kent State, 1942. “A Cor- 
roborative Study of a Sampling Technique 
for the Discovery of Trends in Divorce Facts 
in Franklin County (Ohio), 1935-1944.” 
Ohio State. 

Roy P. Sturm, B.A. DePauw, 1924; St.B. Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, 1927. 
“The Changing Role of the Methodist Min- 
ister in Wisconsin.” Wisconsin. 

Ru-chiang Su, A.B. Tsing Hua University, 1934. 
“Birth Control in China.” Chicago. 

Francis Tetu, A.B. Butler, 1939. ““The War and 
a Suburban Community: Plymouth, Michi- 
gan.” Butler. 

Meriel Beatriz Toney, A.B. Talladega, 1945. 
“The Development and Use of the Life- 
History Method in Juvenile Delinquency.” 
New York University. 

Frederick J. Trost, B.A. Wisconsin. ‘“The Social 
Ecological Factors in Voting.” Northwestern. 

Joseph S. Vandiver, A.B. Millsaps, 1940. “The 
Rate of Reproduction of the Rural Negro in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta.” Louisiana 
State. 

Pablo B. Vazquez, B.A.A. Agr. A & M College, 
University of Puerto Rico, 1940. ‘‘Member- 
ship Relations in a Cooperative Marketing 
Organization in Puerto Rico.” Wisconsin. 
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Samuel Venet, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1942. 
“A Follow-up of 100 Venereal Disease Con- 
tacts.”’ Catholic University. 

Lavinia C. Villela, A.B., Ph.D. University of 
Sao Paulo, 1945. “Sex Ratio in Crime.” 
Indiana. 

J. Townsend Wakeley, B.S. Iowa State, 1941. 
“Agricultural Labor in North Carolina.” 
North Carolina State. 

Tamara Webster, B.A. Tougaloo, 1940. “Biog- 
raphy of Mr. Tracy W. McGregor.” Wayne. 

Harry Lee West, A.B. Indiana, 1945. “The 


Social Genesis of the United Service Organ- 
izations (USO).” Indiana. 

Charles Preston Wiles, A.B. Washington Col- 
lege, 1939. ““Crime and Religion.” Duke. 
Gardner Winn, A.B. Emporia College, 1931; 
B.D. McCormick Theological Seminary, 

1934. Cornell. 

Florence G. Young, A.B. Michigan, 1943. 
“Social Background of Student Nurses, W. 
Penn Hospital.” Pittsburgh. 

Larry B. Young, B.A. Oklahoma Baptist. “The 
County Jails of Oklahoma.” Oklahoma. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States is compiled from returns sent by departments of 
sociology. The number now working for doctoral degrees is 139, and the number working 
for Masters’ degrees is 236. This list includes theses in social work, divinity, and other 
related fields whenever the local department of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Franz Adler, Dr.Jr. University of Vienna, 1933; 
M.A. American University, 1942. ““Develop- 
ment of a Theoretically and Experimentally 
Satisfactory Form of Sociological Defini- 
tions.”’ Wisconsin. 

Leta Adler, B.A. U.C.L.A., 1942; M.A. Wash- 
ington State, 1946. “Prediction of Success or 
Failure in Foster Home Placement.” Wis- 
consin. 

Odin W. Anderson, A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 
1937, 1938. ““The Role of Conflict and Con- 
flict Groups in the Health Insurance Move- 
ment in the United States.” Michigan. 

Celeste Andrade, B.L. University of Sao Paulo, 
1940. “‘Regional Political Revolts and Types 
of Population in the Social Structure of Bra- 
zil (1822—1937).’”’ Harvard. 

Ward W. Bauder, B.S., M.S. Nebraska, 1936, 
1938. “The Development of a System for 
Describing Living Conditions in New York 
Counties by Use of Selected Basic Social 
Data.” Cornell. 

Donald J. Bogue, A.B. Iowa, 1939; A.M. Wash- 
ington State, 1940. ‘““The Internal Structure 
of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

John O’Hara Boynton, L.L.B. Cumberland, 
1929; A.B., M.A. Florida State College, 
1934, 1946. “Function of the ‘Poor White’ 
in the American Race Problem.” Duke. 

Gerald Breese, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1935; B.D. 
Yale, 1938. “The Daytime Population of 
Central Business Districts with Particular 
Reference to Chicago.” Chicago. 

George Brown, A.B. Alabama, 1934; A.M. 
Virginia, 1936. “‘Recidivism—A Socio-legal 
Survey of Its Definition, Incidence and 
Treatment in the United States.”’ Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James S. Brown, A.B. Berea, 1937; A.M. Har- 
vard, 1941. “Social Stratification in a Ken- 
tucky Mountain Community.” Harvard. 

Jean R. Burnet, A.B., M.A. Toronto, 1942, 
1943. “An Investigation of the Alberta 


Rural Community as an Aspect of the Social 
Background of the Social Credit Move- 
ment.” Chicago. 

Donald Wallace Calhoun, A.B. Erskine, 1937; 
M.A. Furman, 1938. “Marxian Social Theory 
and American Academic Sociology.” Chicago. 

William B. Cameron, B.A., M.A. Butler, 1943, 
1943. “Insecurity.” Wisconsin. 

J. L. Chanlton, B.A. Richmond, 1926; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1927. “Social Aspects of 
Land Tenure in the Arkansas Ozarks.” 
Louisiana State. 

M. Roderic Chisholm, B.A. Mount Mary, 1943. 
“Tdeological Implications of Current Defini- 
tions of a Social Problem.” Catholic Univer- 


sity. 

Robert Eugene Clark, A.B. Akron, 1935; M.A. 
Chicago, 1939. “‘The Relation of Occupation 
to Various Mental Disorders.’”’ Chicago. 

Edna Cooper, A.B., M.A. Scarritt College, 1943, 
1944. “‘Southern-born Leaders outside the 
Southeast: A Study of Distinguished South- 
erners and Their Relations to the South.” 
North Carolina. 

Thomas Albert Corbett, B.A. St. Mary of the 
Springs, 1935; M.A. Ohio State, 10936. 
“Social Participation of Catholics in a Mid- 
western Community.” Catholic University. 

F. John G. Dallyn, A.B. Toronto, 1943; A.M. 
Harvard, 1945. “A Study of Union Manage- 
ment Cooperation in Industry in the Boston 
Area.” Harvard. 

William Dee, B.S., M.A. Washington Univer- 
sity, 1935, 1939. “The Social Effects of a 
Slum Clearance Public Housing Project on 
the Immediate Community.” Chicago. 

David F. DeMarche, B.S., M.L. Pittsburgh, 
1934, 1937. “The Measurement and Analysis 
of Factors Related to Success or Failure of 
Camp Counselors.” Southern California. 

Edward C. Devereaux, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 
1934, 1939. ‘“‘Sociology of Gambling.” Har- 
vard. 

Catherine DiGioia, B.A. Hunter; M.A. New 
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York University. “The Social Roots of 

Fascism.” New York University. 

Robert Dubin, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 1936, 1940. 
“The Grievance Process: A Study of Labor- 
Management Types.” Chicago. 

Francis Duffey, B.H., B.D. St. Mary’s, 1936, 
1941; M.A. Catholic University, 1943. “A 
Study of the Introductory Texts in Sociol- 
ogy.” Pittsburgh. 

Richard E. DuWors, A.B. Bates, 1939; A.M. 
Harvard, 1943. ‘‘Comparative Study of Two 
Adjacent Communities in Maine.” Harvard. 

John Ellsworth, Jr., B.A., M.A. Yale, 1920, 
1946. ‘Factory Folkways: A Study of Social 
Change in an Industrial Setting.” Yale. 

Hugo O. Engelmann, B.A. Wisconsin, 1941. 
“A Study in Problem-solving Procedures.” 
Wisconsin. 

Gordon Ericksen, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1938, 1939. 
“Barrack Town, Social Irrationality in the 
One-Sex Company Town.” Chicago. 

Robert F. Eshleman, B.S. Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, 1939; M.S. Illinois, 1944; B.D. Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, 1945. “A Study of Value 
Patterns in Selected Congregations of the 
Church of the Brethren.” Cornell. 

S. Joseph Fauman, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1939, 
1940. “Religion and Occupational Choices.” 
Michigan. 

Volney Faw, A.B. LaVerne, 1935; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1940. “‘Vocational Interest Levels of 
Negro High School Juniors and Seniors.” 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth A. Ferguson, B.A. Vassar, 1933; 
M.A. Yale, 1936. “Medical Theory and 
Practice among Primitive Peoples.” Yale. 

Helen Ferris, A.B. Goucher Ccllege, 1918; 
A.M. Southern California, 1928. “‘The Social 
Significance of the Educational Aspects of 
the Cooperative Movement.” Southern Cali- 

fornia. 

Hugo Isidro Fontellio-Nanton, B.S. Wesleyan 
University, 1928; M.A. Iowa, 1o45. “A 
Critical Analysis of the Nature and Effec- 
tiveness of Publicity Methods and Ma- 
terials for the Control of Venereal Disease in 
a Negro Community.” Jowa. 

Bryon L. Fox, B.A., B.S., M.A. Ohio State, 
1928, 1930. “Relationship of Private Organ- 
izations to the United States Government’s 
Information and Cultural Program Abroad.” 
Ohio State. 

Sherwood D. Fox, A.B. Harvard, 1939; A.M. 

Illinois, 1941. “The Role of Voluntary As- 
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sociations in the Integration of American 

Society.” Harvard. 

Ronald Freedman, A.B., M.A. Michigan, 1939, 
1940. “Differential Migration to Chicago.” 
Chicago. 

Philip E. Frohlich, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 
1938, 1939. “Bureaucracy and Middle Class 
Mentality.” Wisconsin. 

J. B. Garcia, Indiana; Columbia. “Society, the 
System of Public Education and the Work of 
José Rizal in the Philippine Common- 
wealth.” New School for Social Research. 

Paul Gillen, B.S., M.Ed. Johns Hopkins, 1930, 
1935. “An Interpretation of the Distribu- 
tional Occupations for Education, Health 
and Recreation in American Cities.” Co- 
lumbia, Teachers College. 

Margaret W. Giovanelli, A.B. Indiana State 
Teachers College, 1935; M.A. Illinois, 1937. 
“Montaigne: Moral Aestheticism.” New 
School for Social Research. 

John R. Gordon, B.A., M.A. Baylor, 1929, 1932. 
‘The Social Nature of the Learning Process.” 
Texas. 

John L. Gould, B.A. Kansas, 1939. ““The Status 
of the Aged in Modern Society: A Study in 
the Process of Role Definition and Determi- 
nation.” Jowa. 

Joseph H. Greenberg, B.A. North Carolina, 
1942; M.A. Yale, 1943. ‘Factors Underlying 
the Unbalanced Sex Ratio in United States 
Cities and Its Social Implications.” Yale. 

Llewellyn Z. Gross, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 
1936, 1939. “The Construction and Partial 
Standardization of a Scale for Measuring 
Self-insight.”” Minnesota. 

George Grosser, A.M. Harvard, 1943. ‘‘Social 
Structure and Its Influence on Types of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” Harvard. 

Rev. Thomas J. Harte, B.A. Mount St. Al- 
phonsus, 1942; M.A. Catholic University, 
1944. “Catholic Activity in Race Relations 
in the United States.” Catholic University. 

Frank E. Hartung, A.B. Wayne, 1933; A.M. 
Michigan, 1934. “A Study in Law and Social 
Differentiation: As Exemplified by O.P.A. 
Violations in the Detroit Wholesale Meat 
Industry.” Michigan. 

Donald G. Hay, B.S., M.S. North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, 1926, 1927. ‘“Measurement 
of Social Participation of Rural Families.” 
Minnesota. 

M. Edward Healy, B.A. Minnesota, 1928; M.A. 

Catholic University, 1940. “Society and 
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Social Change in St. Thomas, Ward, Sumner 
and Cooley.” Catholic University. 

David Henderson, A.B. Westminster, 1938; 
M.A. Pittsburgh, 10941. “Analysis and 
Evaluation of Civic Club Awardees 1921- 
1935.” Pittsburgh. 

Hilda Hertz, A.B. Skidmore College, 1942; 
M.A. Duke, 1944. “Language and Race Re- 
lations.” Duke. 

Linwood L. Hodgdon, B.A. Springfield College; 
M.A. Michigan State, 1946. “‘Unmet Medi- 
cal Needs in Five Michigan Communities.” 
Michigan State. 

Rev. William E. Hogan, S.T.L. Gregorian Uni- 
versity, 1939; M.A. Catholic University, 
1943. “The Development of Bishop Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Ketteler’s Interpretation of 
the Social Problem.” Catholic University. 

John B. Holland, B.A. Tulsa; M.A. Michigan 
State, 1946. Michigan State. 

Richard A. Hornseth, B.A. Carroll, 1937; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1941. “A Weighted Index of 

' Discrimination against the American Ne- 
gro.” Wisconsin. 

Paul Houser, B.A., M.A. Tennessee, 1935, 1936. 
“Mortality as Related to Health Facilities in 
Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Lawrence Hugo, M.A. Pittsburgh, 1941. ‘‘Socio- 
logical Implications of Malnutrition.” Pitts- 
burgh. 

Yung-Lian Hwang, B.A. Kwang Hua Univer- 
sity, 1937. “Chinese American Cultural Pat- 
tern.” New York University. 

Morris Janowitz, A.B. New York University, 
1941. “Analysis of Factors of Intolerance 
among War Veterans.” Chicago. 

Harry M. Johnson, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1939, 
1941. “The Social Structure of France be- 
tween the Two Wars.” Harvard. 

Ernest B. Kalibala, B.S. New York University, 
1933; A.M. Columbia, 1934; A.M. Harvard, 
1946. ‘“‘The Social Structure of the Baganda 
Tribe of East Africa.” Harvard. 

Rev. Joseph Kerins, B.A. Mount St. Alphonsus, 
1944; M.A. Catholic University, 1946. “The 
Social Thought of Pope Pius X.” Catholic 
University. 

Orrin Klapp, M.A. Chicago, 1940. “The Hero 
as a Social Type.” Chicago. 

Peter Klassen, A.B. Denison, 1931; M.A. Ohio 
State, 1932. “Internal Migration: A Com- 
parison by Ethnic Groups Based upon the 
Russian Census of 1926.’’ Chicago. 

Rose Kohn, B.A. New York University, 1943; 


M.A. Yale, 1944. “The Land Reform Pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico.” Yale. 

. Henry Korson, B.A. Villanova, 1931; M.A. 
Yale, 1942. “The Technological Develop- 
ment of the Cigar Industry: A Study in 
Social Change.” Yale. 

Toimi Kyllonen, A.B., M.A. Bucknell, 1935, 
1936. ““A Comparison of Refined-Item and 
Item-Configuration Weighting in Prediction 
of Personal Adjustment.” Minnesota. 

Werner S. Landecker, J.U.D. University of 
Berlin, 1936. “Integration and Organiza- 
tion in Federal Aggregates.”’ Michigan. 

Marion Levy, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1939, 1943; 
A.M. Texas, 1940. ‘Comparative Analysis of 
the Relationship between Kinship Structure 
and Occupational Roles in China and 
Japan.” Harvard. 

Rita Lynn, B.A. Trinity, 1943; M.S.S.W. 
Catholic University, 1945. ““The National 
Catholic Community Service—Its Origin, 
Growth and Development.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph W. McGee, B.A. St. Michaels, 1927; 
M.A. Catholic University, 1940. “An Ap- 
plication and Analysis of Sociological Indices 
in a Study of the Functional Entity of Wash- 
ington, D.C.” Catholic University. 

Walter C. McKain, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1934, 
1938. “Old Age and the Social Structure.” 
Harvard. 

David W. McKinney, B.A. AM & N College, 
Arkansas, 1941; M.A. Wayne, 1946. “The 
Self in Disintegration: An Attempt To De- 
termine the Extent to which George H. 
Mead’s Conceptual Framework Lends Itself 
to the Interpretation of the Functional Men- 
tal Disorders.” Wisconsin. 

Byron R. Mahon, A.B. Bethany, 1932; M.Ed. 
Pittsburgh, 1937. ‘‘Migratory Workers in 
Indiana.” Pittsburgh. 

Thomas Patrick Malone, A.B. Duke, 1940; 
M.A. Maryland, 1941. “Interactive Pro- 
cesses in the Group Therapy of the Psycho- 
neuroses.”’ Duke. 

John F. Manfredi, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1942. “A 
Study of the Relationships between Popular 
Entertainment and Social Values in the 
U.S.” Harvard. 

Leo J. Martin, B.A. Loyola, 1940; M.A. Ford- 
ham, 1943. “Causation in Contemporary 
Sociological Theory.” Fordham. 

Don A. Martindale, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 
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1939, 1940. ““Morale Problems in the War- 
Time Army.” Wisconsin. 

Bernard N. Meltzer, A.B., M.A. Wayne, 1943, 
1944. “An Investigation of Factors in the 
Differential Publication Prolificity of Social 
Scientists.” Chicago. 

Carrol M. Mickey, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1936, 
1940. “A Sociological Analysis of the Con- 
servation Movement: A Study in Collective 
Behavior.” Jowa. 

Paul A. Miller, B.S. West Virginia, 1939; M.A. 
Michigan State, 1946. ‘“‘Rural Social Struc- 
ture and Value Orientation as Influenced by 
Action Agencies.” Michigan State. 

Joel B. Montague, B.S. Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, 1935; M.A. Colorado State 
College of Education, 1938. Michigan State. 

James E. Morlock, B.A. Evansville, 1929; 
M.A. Indiana, 1931. “Prediction of Delin- 
quency among a Homogeneous Group of 
Boys.” Ohio State. 

Bernice Moskowitz, B.A. Connecticut, 1943; 
M.A. Wisconsin, 1946. ‘The Effect on Labor 
Unions of Family Attitudes toward Union- 
ism: A Case Study.” Wisconsin. 

Henry M. Muller, B.A. Colgate, 1935; M.A. 
Pennsylvania, 1937. “Urban Home Owner- 
ship: A Socio-economic Analysis with Em- 
phasis on Philadelphia.” Pennsylvania. 

Raymond A. Mulligan, B.S. New York Uni- 
versity, 1937; M.A. Fordham, 19309. ‘‘Analy- 
sis of Socio-economic Composition of Indiana 
University Students.” Indiana. 

Evlon J. Niederfrank, B.S., M.A. Oregon State, 
1932, 1935. “The Rural Community in New 
England.” Wisconsin. 

Carl A. Nissen, B.S. Linfield, 1922; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1929. “A Study of the Social Factors 
Correlated among the Upper Classes of a 
Midwestern City.” Ohio State. 

Rev. William A. Nolan, B.A., M.A. St. Louis, 
1933, 1935. “Communism and the American 
Negro.” Fordham. 

Joseph E. Nuquist, A.B., M.A. Nebraska, 1935, 
1936. “The Country Bank: A Local Com- 
munity Institution.” Wisconsin. 

Peter A. Ostafin, A.B. Dartmouth, 1932. ““The 
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Ball State Teachers College—Lester E. 
Hewitt and Everett Ferrill have been ap- 
pointed assistant professors in the social 
science department. Dr. Hewitt received his 
degree from the University of Michigan and 
served with the Army during the war, while 
Dr. Ferrill completed his doctorate from the 
University of Illinois after serving as a 
lieutenant, senior grade, with the Navy. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
first comprehensive study of the role of 
state universities in American education and 
of the effects of government support upon 
these institutions has been initiated by the 
Corporation. It will be conducted by Fred- 
eric L. Paxson, professor of history at the 
University of California, author of History 
of the American Frontier. Dr. Paxson will be- 
gin the study in September. 


Centre Etudes Sociologiques—The Cen- 
ter moved in February, 1947, from 2 
Rue Montpensier to 82 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris XIII°. In addition to eighteen regular 
lecture courses the program of the Center 
included four lecture courses delivered by 
foreign scholars this spring: “The Contem- 
porary American Sociology,” by Richard 
Williams, formerly professor at Buffalo Uni- 
versity; “The Methods of the Roumanian 
Sociological School for Studying Social Re- 
ality,” by D. Gusti, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Bucharest; “Social Symbiosis and 
Social Hierarchy,” by Eugéne Dupreel, pro- 
fessor at the University of Bruxelles; “Social 
Anthropology in England and America,” by 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, professor emeritus 
at Oxford University. J. L. Moreno, director 
of the Sociometric Institute, New York, also 
accepted the invitation of the Center, but 
the dates of his lectures are not known. 


U niversity of Ceylon—The attention of 
Journal readers is called to the following 
letter from Professor W. Ivor Jennings, 
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Litt.D., LL.D., vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon: 


February 7, 1947 

I have been asked by the senate and the 
council to make enquiries about filling from 
the United States the chair of sociology which 
the university is about to establish. The pro- 
fessor will become the head of a new department 
to be established in the faculty of arts, though 
for the time being at least he will be the only 
member of the department. The nature of his 
courses and the manner in which they can be 
fitted with the university scheme of education 
can be settled when he arrives here. 

The main conditions of appointment will be 
as follows: 

Salary scale.—Rs. 14,400-600-18,000 (ap- 
proximately $4,800-$5,400). 

Allowances.—(1) Rent allowance on Ceylon 
government scale is at present 15 per cent of 
salary for a married man or woman and 73 per 
cent of salary for an unmarried person, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 120 (approximately $36) 
per month and Rs. 60 per month, respectively. 
(2) War allowance on the Ceylon government 
scale is at present 10 per cent of salary on the 
first Rs. 6,000 only. (3) Overseas allowance up 
to 33 per cent of salary according to decision 
of the council at the date of appointment. 

Period.—Four years in the first instance but, 
if reappointed, up to the age of 55. 

Provident funds——The professor will con- 
tribute 5 per cent of salary plus overseas 
allowance and the university will add ro per 
cent, the whole being accumulated at the uni- 
versity rate, which is at present 4 per cent. 

Passages.—F ree passage to and from Colom- 
bo for the professor, his wife (or husband), and 
not more than three children. i 

Leave.—If reappointed, the professor would 
have leave under the University Act as a non- 
Ceylonese. Roughly, this means one term in 
four years, which can be expanded to six 
months by taking in the vacations. Free pas- 
sages to and from the United States of America 
would be given for the professor, his wife, and 
not more than three children. 

There being no racial discrimination in the 
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university, questions of “race,” nationality, or 
color are irrelevant, and I need hardly say that 
there would be no objection to a woman. We 
have women as heads of the departments of 
Sanskrit and philosophy. 

We should be very grateful for any assistance 
that you can give us toward enabling us to fill 
this post. 


Chemins du Monde.—An international 
review, Chemins du Monde, appeared for 
the first time in June. It is founded to aid 
the circulation of thoughts and ideas be- 
tween peoples on an international basis and 
will welcome the contribution of writers of 
all countries who will thus be in the reach of 
readers of all nations, and so contribute to a 
mutual and international understanding. It 
will be edited in Paris by Editions de Cler- 
mont. The editorial committee is composed 
of Roger Caillois, Christian Func-Brentano, 
Jacques Heurgon, Pierre de Lanux, Jacques 
Viénot, and Francois Berge, who is the 
editor-in-chief. 

Publication will be in the form of separate 
small volumes, each of which will be divided 
into two parts: articles, and eventually 
special studies, devoted to the examination 
of a contemporary problem of civilization, 
in which the points of view of different coun- 
tries and continents will be juxtaposed; and 
information regarding all international 
meetings, conferences, etc., and also activi- 
ties of U.N.E.S.C.O. In the review will be 
included a chapter dealing with the prob- 
lems arising from the misery of the present 
time. An English edition of some volumes 
will eventually be published with the French 
one. Volumes in preparation are on “Civi- 
lization”; “Destiny of the Individual in the 
Present-Day World”; “Civilization and 
Colonization”; ‘Displaced Persons’; “Art 
and International Exchanges”; and “Propa- 
ganda and Liberty.” 


The University of Chicago.—The seventh 
annual conference for teachers of the social 
sciences in secondary schools and junior col- 
leges will be held July 23, 24, and 25, 1947. 
The theme will be “The Task of the Social 
Sciences in General Education.” Programs 
may be had by addressing Earl S. Johnson, 
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Box 51, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Conference on Jewish Relations, Inc.— 
The Conference is sponsoring a social-psy- 
chological study of the survivors of extermi- 
nation camps. Readers of this Journal who 
happen to have materials bearing on the 
problem are urged to communicate with the 
Project on German Extermination Camps, 
Conference on Jewish Relations, 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


University of Denver—Ten graduate 
fellowships providing $100 per month for 
twelve months have been announced for 
study in government management, by 
Henry K. Stanford, acting director of the 
department of government management. 
Leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in government management, these fellow- 
ships are open to either men or women. The 
program lasts twelve months, the first nine 
of which are at the Denver University Gov- 
ernment Management Center. At the end of 
nine months the students are assigned to 
specific field projects requiring the appraisal 
of a unit of government. 

During the nine years the program has 
been in operation at the University of 
Denver—the first program of its kind in the 
country—assignments have been completed 
in eighteen states. Expenses for travel to and 
from the place of field work are paid by the 
department of government. Support of the 
department is derived from the Sloan and 
James foundations. Curriculum of the pro- 
gram includes the following subjects: ad- 
ministrative law, citizens’ groups, govern- 
mental accounting, governmental planning, 
personnel administration, public education, 
public finance, public reporting, public 
opinion, public works, public welfare, re- 
search methods, state and local govern- 
ments, and statistics. 

Applicants for the fellowships must have 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in 
political science or business administration 
and undergraduate courses in economics, 
public administration, accounting and sta- 


tistics. The program will begin on Septem- 
ber 15, 1947. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Eastern Soci- 
ological Society was held at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club of Columbia University on April 
26 and 27. Reports on current research pro- 
jects were given in the Saturday morning 
session, which was under the chairmanship 
of Professor W. Rex Crawford. The Satur- 
day afternoon session was devoted to the 
sociology of economic organization, and 
papers were given by: Henry J. Meyer, New 
York University, on “The Arbitrator as 
Sociological Observer”; Frieda Wunderlich, 
New School for Social Research, on “The 
Farm Worker in the Stratification of Ger- 
man Society”; and Wilbert E. Moore, 
Princeton University, on “Current Issues in 
Industrial Sociology.” The discussion was 
led by Professor C. Wright Mills of Colum- 
bia University. The annual dinner meeting 
was addressed by Professor J. D. Bernal, 
F.R.S., University of London, on “The Ap- 
plications of Social Science in Great Brit- 
ain.” 

The Sunday morning session was devoted 
to an inventory of the 1947 sociological 
scene by Professor Talcott Parsons of Har- 
vard, on “The Study of Social Structure 
Today,” and James W. Woodard of Temple 
University, on “Some Aspects of the Per- 
sonality-Culture Relationship.” Ralph Lin- 
ton, Abraham Kardiner, and Lawrence K. 
Frank led the discussion. 

The officers of the Society for 1947 are 
Donald Young, president; Raymond Ken- 
nedy, vice-president; Bernhard J. Stern, 
secretary-treasurer. The members of the 
executive committee include: Harry Alpert; 
W. Rex Crawford; Julian L. Woodward; 
Gladys Bryson; E. Franklin Frazier; and 
Robert Merton, who is representative of the 
Society on the executive board of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. 


Fisk University —The Institute of Race 
Relations, under the sponsorship of the Race 
Relations Division of the American Mission- 
ary Association, will again be held at Fisk 
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University, Nashville, Tennessee, July 1-19, 
1947. 

Under the guidance of a distinguished 
and experienced staff of lecturers, consult- 
ants, and seminar leaders, the Institute in- 
cludes the following areas of interest:a review 
of the findings of anthropology, sociology, 
and psychology in an effort to determine the 
nature of race prejudice and the conditions 
under which it develops; a consideration of 
social, economic, and general community 
problems with implications for race rela- 
tions; an analysis of social problems, giving 
special attention to methods of dealing with 
these problems constructively in the demo- 
cratic framework of the American commu- 
nity. 


University of Hawaii.—Jesse Steiner of 
the University of Washington is visiting 
professor of sociology for the second semes- 
ter and summer session. 

Hawaii Japanese: An Experiment in 
Democrary by Andrew W. Lind has recently 
been published by Princeton University 
Press. 


Louisiana State University.—A workshop 
in welfare administration will be conducted 
by the school of social welfare, July 21 to 
August 8, 1947, under the leadership of 
Thomasine Hendricks of Washington, D.C. 
This workshop in welfare administration is 
open only to persons employed in adminis- 
trative, supervisory, or consultative posi- 
tions in welfare agencies. Two semester 
credits may be earned by persons who, in ad- 
dition to this experience requirement, have 
completed a minimum of two full years of 
college work with an over-all scholastic 
average of C+ or higher. Applications must 
be filed at least four week in advance of the 
opening of the workshop. 

Other workshops offered at the same 
period, by members of the school, are: 
“Supervision in Social Case Work,” Mary 
Spence; ‘Trends in Child Welfare,” Harri- 
son A. Dobbs; “Current Developments in 
Public Welfare,” Earl E. Klein; “Current 
Trends in Social Case Work,” Hilda Arndt 
and Mary Spence. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology —A 
new quarterly journal, Human Relations, 
has been organized to serve as a channel in 
which work in the various social sciences 
may converge for comparative study at an 
international level. It is announced jointly 
by the Tavistock Institute of Human Re- 
lations, London, England, and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It will be 
edited by two committees drawn from the 
staffs of those organizations. Human Re- 
lations is planned to supplement more 
specialized journals by providing, side by 
side, comparison of related work in soci- 
ology, psychology, economics, anthropol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and other disciplines. It 
will publish original reports of laboratory 
and field research which has been designed 
to clarify practical problems. Human Re- 
lations will deal with work done in any 
country. 

The Tavistock Institute of Human Re- 
lations is a newly organized research and 
action staff of British psychiatrists and 
other social scientists. They are engaged in a 
broad program of projects, including group 
therapy, community organization, indus- 
trial relations, mass education, and ad- 
ministrative management. The Research 
Center for Group Dynamics is designed to 
train research workers in theoretical and 
applied fields of group life and to assist in 
training practitioners. The Institute and the 
Center, with mutual fields of investigation 
and mutual attitudes towards the future of 
social science, are collaborating to produce a 
journal which extends their shared point of 
view. 


University of Michigan—The general 
topic for the special summer session pro- 
gram in 1947 is ‘“The United States in 
World Affairs.” Dr. Gottfried S. Delatour, 
at present a visiting professor.at Columbia 
University, will represent the sociology de- 
partment in this program. He will also give 
the course, “War and World Society.” 

The Survey Research Center announces 
internships and assistantships for the sum- 


mer of 1947 and the academic year 1947-48. 
Appointments will be available at all levels 
of experience from advanced undergraduate 
assistantships to postdoctoral internships. 
At the higher level of sample designs, analy- 
sis, and study design, at least ten appoint- 
ments will be made. Part-time work to gain 
experience in coding and interviewing will be 
available also. Applications for the academic 
year 1947-48 must be received before 
August 1. Stipends for half-time positions 
for graduate students will begin at $1,000 
and for full-time postdoctoral internships, at 
$3,000 per annum. Candidates whose under- 
graduate training has been in any of the 
social sciences, including business adminis- 
tration, industrial management, and social 
psychology, will be considered. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Dr. Rensis 
Likert, director of the Survey Research 
Center. 


University of Missouri.—Carl H. Chap- 
man, instructor in archeology and anthro- 
pology, will conduct an eight-week field 
party in southwest Missouri to rescue arche- 
ological material likely to be by the Bull- 
shoals Dam on the White River. The ex- 
pedition will also provide an opportunity 
for training in archeological field methods. 
Registration will be limited to ten properly 
qualified students. Anyone interested may 
communicate with Mr. Chapman at 210 
Switzer Hall, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Marian Bymum has been added to the 
staff in social work, to offer one course in 
group work. 


University of Notre Dame—Hugh P. 
O’Brien, of Dannemora, New York, admin- 
istrative assistant in the Albany headquar- 
ters of the New York State Division of 
Parole, has been appointed director of the 
new curriculum in correctional administra- 
tion. Mr. O’Brien will assume his new post 
in September. 

The Notre Dame curriculum in correc- 
tional administration, which is unique in 
that it will train students only for the crime 
field rather than general social work, will 
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prepare college graduates for probation, 
parole, and correctional institution service, 
and also for positions in the field of crime 
prevention. Students who complete this 
training will qualify, in addition, as crimi- 
nologists on boards set up to determine the 
treatment of convicted offenders under the 
provisions of the Youth Correction Author- 
ity Act proposed by the American Law In- 
stitute. The curriculum provides for one 
year of training at Notre Dame to be fol- 
lowed by a six months’ internship in an ap- 
proved correctional agency or institution. It 
will lead to the Master’s degree in sociology. 


Ohio State University —During the past 
year Dr. Brewton Berry, formerly at the 
University of Missouri and chairman of the 
department of sociology at Rhode Island 
State College, has been appointed as pro- 
fessor. He is offering courses in race rela- 
tions, urban sociology, and the history of 
American Sociology. James Spuhler, Robert 
A. Harper, and Stuart Adams were appoint- 
ed instructors. Dr. Spuhler recently com- 
pleted his Ph.D. in anthropology at Harvard 
and is handling courses in both physical and 
cultural anthropology as well as teaching 
one section of human genetics in the depart- 
ment of zodlogy. Dr. Harper is teaching 
courses in marriage and the family and in 
social psychology. Mr. Adams is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. at Ohio State. He is handling 
part of the work in principles of sociology. 
Dr. Florence G. Robbins has been advanced 
to the rank of assistant professor, her special 
field being educational sociology. Mr. Mel- 
vin Seeman has been advanced from an as- 
sistant to an instructor. 

The department expects to add several 
staff members at the instructor or assistant 
professor level and three or four more teach- 
ing assistants. Teaching assistants at the 
present time (spring quarter, 1947) are Don 
Hager, Marvin Koller, Herman Lantz, 
David Lewis, Ed Lively, Morton Nachlas, 
James Pohlman, C. M. Stephenson, Atlee 
Stroup, Frank Vicroy, Carmela Frell, Char- 
lotte Kutcher, and Juliana Reese. 

Dr. Raymond Sletto, who has been at the 
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University of Minnesota for a number of 
years, has been appointed to a professorship 
and will begin his work in the department in 
the autumn quarter, 1947. His work in the 
department will be mainly in the fields of 
research methodology and social psy- 
chology. 

Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, by 
Dr. John F. Cuber, has just been published 
by the D. Appleton—Century Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society, which was held on the 
Ohio State campus, April 25 and 26, papers 
were read by the following members of the 
department: Bernard Desenberg, Don 
Hager, Carl A. Nissen, and Melvin Seeman. 
Dr. John F. Cuber and Dr. A. R. Mangus 
led discussions. Dr. Perry P. Denune, chair- 
man of the department, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year and Dr. John F. 
Cuber was elected editor of the Ohio Valley 
Sociologist. 


Princeton University—Paul K. Hatt, 
formerly of Ohio State University and re- 
cently on leave to the American Council on 
Teacher Education, and Marion J. Levy, 
now finishing graduate work at Harvard 
University, have been appointed assistant 
professors of sociology. Melvin Tumin, 
formerly of Wayne University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of anthropology 
and sociology. 

Professor Hatt, in addition to teaching, 
will also be on the staff of the Office of Popu- 
lation Research in connection with a special 
study of Puerto Rican population problems, 
a study in which the Office of Population 
Research at Princeton and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center of the University of 
Puerto Rico are collaborating. Kingsley 
Davis is acting as technical advisor. 


Dudley Kirk has recently left to accept a 
position as demographer in the Office of In- 
telligence Research, Department of State. 

In the current year, in addition to his 
regular work at Princeton, Frank W. Note- 
stein is serving as consultant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary General of Social Affairs and 
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is acting as director of the Population Di- 
vision of the United Nations. 


Roosevelt College-——S. Kirson Weinberg 
will become the fifth full-time member of 
the department. He will have the rank of 
assistant professor and will begin teaching 
in the summer term of 1947. 

Lewis A. Dexter and Erich Rosenthal 
will teach in the summer term, as well as 
Elizabeth Lyman and Sol Kobrin, who also 
taught on a part-time basis during the 
spring semester. 

At the beginning of the fall semester, the 
college will be in its new location, the Audi- 
torium Building, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Russell Sage Foundation—Donald 
Young, executive director, Social Science 
Research Council, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of the Foundation to suc- 
ceed Shelby Harrison, who retired from this 
position on June 30. On leave of absence 
since October, 1945, Dr. Young is also re- 
signing from his position as professor of 
sociology, University of Pennsylvania. He 
will assume his duties with the Foundation 
at the expiration of his present term of 
office with the Council on or before October 


1, 1948. 


Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues.—The Society will bestow 
upon the individual or group contributing 
the best action-related research in the 
field of the social implications of atomic 
energy the Edward L. Bernays Atomic 
Energy Award, consisting of a $1,000 
United States Government bond. This 
award is part of the program of the Society 
to stimulate research in areas of significant 
contemporary social issues. 

All research published or completed in 
1947 will be eligible for consideration. Man- 
uscripts reporting such research but which 
have not yet been published are solicited by 
the Society’s committee of judges. All re- 
ports, in duplicate, must be in the hands of 
the chairman of the committee, Dr. David 
Krech, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 


Pennsylvania, not later than November 1, 
1947. 


The University of Southern California.— 
The second summer workshop in intercul- 
tural education is scheduled from June 23 to 
August 1, 1947. The staff will include Har- 
vey S. Locke, sociologist; Tanner G. Duck- 
rey, Philadelphia Public Schools; Sybil 
Richardson, psychologist, Los Angeles 
County Schools; Afton Nance, supervisor, 
Riverside County Schools; Beatrice Krone, 
music education; Glen Lukens, art educa- 
tion, the University of Southern California. 
Jane Hood, co-ordinator, Los Angeles City 
Public Schools and the University of 
Southern California, will direct the work- . 
shop. The workshop carries six units of grad- 
uate credit and includes a lecture series en- 
titled “Racial and Cultural Tensions in 
America.” 


The Southern Sociological Society —The 
officers for 1947-48 are: president, Coyle E. 
Moore, Florida State College for Women; 
first vice-president, C. Horace Hamilton, 


North Carolina State College; second vice- 
president, Laura Smith Ebaugh, Furman 
University; secretary-treasurer, Morton B. 
King, Jr., University of Mississippi; repre- 
sentative to the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Society, H. C. Brear- 
ley, Peabody College. Members of the exec- 
utive committee are: Irwin T. Sanders, 
University of Kentucky; Charles G. Gomil- 
lion, Tuskegee Institute; Roy E. Hyde, 
Southeastern Louisiana College; Edgar T. 
Thompson, Duke University. 

The Society held its tenth annual meeting 
in April at Knoxville. It was at Knoxville, 
twelve years ago, that the Society was or- 
ganized with Professor E. T. Krueger of 
Vanderbilt University as the moving spirit. 
The present membership is two hundred and 
seventy-five. 


Washington University—Arnold Rose, 
who collaborated with Gunnar Myrdal in 
writing An American Dilemma, and James 
Watson, acting chairman of the department 
of anthropology at the University of Okla- 
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homa, have been added to the department 
of sociology and anthropology, effective 
next September. 


Wayne University—Norman Daymond 
Humphrey, associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology, has been awarded a 
grant-in-aid by the Viking Fund of New 
York in order to finance further the Wayne 
University Tecolotlan Project of which he is 
director. This is a detailed community sur- 
vey of a town typical of those from which 
Mexican-Americans emigrate to cities and 
towns in the United States. Dr. Humphrey 
has made two previous expeditions to Te- 
colotlan and will be there during the spring 
semester and summer of 1947. 


The University of Wisconsin.—An inter- 
departmental program of graduate study 
has been established leading to a Master of 

_ Arts or a Master of Science in regional plan- 
ning. The departments of political science, 
economics, geography, civil engineering, and 
sociology are co-operating in this program. 
T. C. McCormick, Svend Riemer, and John 
Kolb represent the department of sociology. 
Howard Becker has been granted leave 
until September, 1948, to serve as chief 
university officer for Greater Hesse. In this 
work he will have charge of all universities 
in this area. He hopes that interested soci- 
ologists will collect books in the social sci- 
ences in the United States written since 1933 
and send them to him for distribution in the 
universities for which he is responsible, 
Darmstadt, Frankfurt, Giessen, and Mar- 
burg. The address to which they should be 
sent, and which should be followed without 
alteration, is: Books for the Universities of 
Land Hesse, % Dr. Howard Becker, OMG 


for Hesse, EXRA Div., APO 633, % Post- 
master, New York, New York. 


Yale University—Raymond Kennedy 
has been promoted to professor, Selden D. 
Bacon to associate professor, and John Ells- 
worth, Jr., to assistant professor of sociology. 

August B. Hollingshead, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the faculty as 
associate professor starting in the fall of 
1947. He will offer both undergraduate and 
graduate courses in the fields of social strati- 
fication, systems of social control, the com- 
munity, and social research. 

James H. S. Bossard, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be in residence as visiting 
professor during the academic year 1947-48. 
In the college he will give courses in social 
change and social security, and in the gradu- 
ate school work in the field of marriage and 
the family. 

Harry Alpert, now with the Bureau of the 
Budget, will teach during the summer ses- 
sion, offering courses in urban sociology and 
social research. 

Edmund H. Volkart, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will join the staff in the fall as instruc- 
tor. Other appointments to the department 
of sociology include Charles R. Snyder and 
Richard D. Schwartz as assistants in in- 
struction. 

James G. Leyburn has resigned from his 
post as professor of sociology to become 
dean of the faculty of Washington and Lee 
University. 

The Yale Sociology Club is conducted by 
graduate students. Officers during the year 
have been Frank F. Lee, president; Fred- 
eric W. Terrien, secretary; and Charles R. 
Sr der, treasurer. 


The Population of the Soviet Union: History and 
Prospects. By FRANK Lorimer. (“League of 
Nations, Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department Publications,” Vol. Il, No. A3 
[1946]). Geneva: League of Nations; New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xiv+ 289. $4.00. 


The need for a major study of the population 
of the Soviet Union has been evident since the 
revelation by Frank W. Notestein that by 1970 
the population of the Soviet Union would ex- 
ceed the total of all the countries of western and 
central Europe. Between 1940 and 1970 the 
population of the Soviet Union is expected to 
increase from 30 per cent less than that of west- 
ern and central Europe to 13 per cent more 
(without adjustments for boundary changes or 
war losses). 

Dr. Lorimer’s detailed meaty monograph on 
the population of the Soviet Union is, therefore, 
particularly timely and significant. By a happy 
combination of selection and analysis of de- 
tailed figures available from past censuses and 
other sources, and bold, yet skilfully executed 
estimates and extrapolations from scanty data 
on changes and probable future trends, he suc- 
ceeds in presenting a balanced comprehensive 
picture of the trends and structure of the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union. 

Lorimer first presents the population prob- 
lem in its geographical, historical, and economic 
settings. He aptly compares the Soviet Union 
with North America, both of which have huge 
aréas either too cold or too dry for agricultural 
utilization by ordinary methods (more than 
half of the Soviet Union is too cold) and both of 
which have varied resources of a large order of 
magnitude. He describes the spread of Russian 
settlement first southward into the Ukraine, the 
lower Volga, and the North Caucasus, and later 
eastward across Siberia. 

At a heavy human cost an agrarian economy 
has been changed into a planned industrial 
economy, with emphasis on heavy industry in 
cities and on large collective or state farms in 
the country. 

The principal sources of population figures 
used in the study are the 1724 enumeration of 
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taxable males under Peter the Great (the so- 
called “first revision’), the 1859 official esti- 
mates (the so-called ‘“‘tenth revision’’), the first 
census of population of Imperial Russia in 
1897), the all-Union census of 1926, and the cen- 
sus of 1939. The pivot of the analysis is the 1926 
census, which is one of the most complete ever 
published for any country. Unfortunately, only 
a few figures are available from the 1939 census, 
publication of which was held up by the war. By 
setting up a series of study areas and by making 
adjustments for internal boundary changes, 
Lorimer is able to make revealing regional com- 
parisons in the growth, distribution, and com- 
position of the population. 

The growth of population, though rapid, has 
not been without tragedies and setbacks, as re- 
vealed by deep indentations in the age pyra- 
mids for persons born in the five-year periods 
IQI5—20, 1930-35, and 1940-45. During and 
immediately following World War I, there was 
a loss of about 30 million persons, resulting 
from war deaths, disease, famine, and civil war. 
That the heaviest losses did not come during 
the war itself (1914-17) or during the year of 
peak famine conditions (1922) but in 1920 sug- 
gests the deadliness of infectious diseases, par- 
ticularly typhus. The losses during World War 
II are estimated at 20 millions, of which 5 mil- 
lion are military deaths, 9 million civilian ex- 
cess deaths, and 6 million deficit in births and 
excess infant mortality. A third period of popu- 
lation crisis was 1930-35, during which there 
were forced settlement and collectivization of 
nomads and farmers and legalized abortion, one 
affecting principally rural districts, the other 
cities. An extreme case of loss connected with 
forced settlement and collectivization of the 
nomads is revealed by the estimated loss of 1.5 
million persons among the Kazakhs, nomads of 
the steppe lands between western Siberia and 
central Asia, whose total population in 1939 was 
only 3.1 millions. In 1934 when legalized abor- 
tion was at a peak, Moscow had 2.7 times as 
many abortions as births, and the birth rate was 
only half the rate of a decade earlier. 


Striking changes in the population during the 
period 1926-39 were increasing proportion of 
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persons occupied in nonagricultural occupations 
and the rapid growth of urban population. The 
level of employment in 1939 relative to 1930 
(1930 equals 100) was 214 for manufacturing 
and mining, 358 for nonrailroad transportation, 
256 for trade and credit, 271 for communica- 
tions, 285 for education, and 266 for health 
services. ‘These figures undoubtedly represent 
the most remarkable expansion of mechanical, 
technical, and administrative activity ever 
achieved in any nation in so short a time” (p. 
101). The urban population of the Soviet Union 
increased from 26.3 millions in 1926 to 55.9 mil- 
lions in 1939, an increase of 112 per cent. At 
least two-fifths of the population of Soviet cities 
in 1939 had migrated from rural communities 
during the preceding twelve years. The magni- 
tude of urban growth during this period in the 
Soviet Union substantially exceeded that of the 
greatest boom periods of the United States or 
western Europe. 
_ The 1939 census revealed that the population 
of 170 millions, though much greater than the 
147 million of 1926, was less than expected on 
the basis of previous predictions of population 
growth. Lorimer makes a detailed analysis of 
the probable errors in the registration of births 
and deaths that had led to a serious overestima- 
tion of the rate of population growth. 
Projected populations for periods through 
1970 are based on careful analysis of mortality 
tables for various age groups (and expected 
changes), birth rates (per one thousand women 
of bearing age) declining at a rate based on ex- 
perience with similar rates of other countries in 
other periods, boundary changes 1939-45, and 
hypothetical war losses during these years. 
Lorimer’s estimates, presented with great 
caution, are that the population in 1945 is about 
188 millions (170 million in 1939, plus normal 
increase of 19 millions, minus war loss of 20 mil- 
lions, plus 19 millions in newly acquired lands 
corrected for crude estimate of war loss) and 
that the 1970 population will be about 244 mil- 
lions. It is estimated that in 1945 the ratio of 
males per 100 females at ages 20-44 was only 
82.2; this disproportion will act as a serious drag 
on the population growth. In spite of an antici- 
pated gradual slowing down in the rate of popu- 
lation growth during the next several decades, 
the population is expected to remain a relatively 
young one. The proportion of the population 
under twenty years of age is expected to drop 
from 45 per cent in 1940 to 35 per cent in 1970, 
but this is still much higher than in western and 
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central Europe (32 per cent in 1940, 21 per cent 
expected in 1970). 

The statistical and cartographic presenta- 
tions are excellent. There are twenty-seven de- 
tailed appendix tables giving full figures, 
sources, and notes on assumptions and adjust- 
ments in the figures, and seventy-six tables in 
the text. The twenty-two plate-size maps 
planned by the Office of the Geographer, United 
States Department of State, and drawn by the 
American Geographical Society, are excellent in 
accuracy and clarity. The Bibliography of five 
hundred and twelve items (mostly in Russian) 
should prove useful to all students of population 
changes and of the Soviet Union. The study is 
one of a series undertaken by the Office of Popu- 
lation Research of Princeton University. 


Cuauncy D. Harris 


University of Chicago 


The Evelution of the Netherlands Indies Economy. 
By J. H. Boeke. New York: Netherlands 
and Netherlands Indies Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1946. Pp. x+180. $2.00. 


In this volume, which complements Profes- 
sor Boeke’s earlier publication, The Structure of 
Netherlands Indian Economy, the author de- 
scribes the changes that have taken place in the 
economy of the Netherlands Indies as a result of 
contact with the West. The book dwells particu- 
larly—and to a greater extent than the title 
would lead one to expect—upon the period from 
the onset of the Great Depression to World 
War II. In books dealing with the economic 
problems of the Western Hemisphere, it is cus- 
tomary to ignore the social and political envi- 
ronment within which the economy operates. In 
a study of the Westernization of a primitive 
economy, no such dichotomy between economic 
institutions, on the one hand, and social and 
political institutions, on the other, is possible. 
Hence the sociologist can find in this book a 
great deal of enlightening discussion of the in- 
teraction of these various forms of institutions. 

We find in the Indies the typical stages of 
Westernization: Western traders encourage the 
development of cash crops in what has previous- 
ly been a subsistence economy, and the resulting 
inflow of cheap Western goods (particularly tex- 
tiles) destroys a large part of the native handi- 
craft industries. At a later stage, the failure of 
the natives to respond “properly” to economic 
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incentives, the difficulties of securing standard- 
ized commodities from them, and kindred prob- 
lems lead to the development of plantation ag- 
riculture with various forms of forced labor. 
Finally, new Westernized industries become es- 
tablished to produce food products and textiles 
and to compete with foreign imports in these 
areas. Various parts of the East Indian economy 
can be found at each of these stages, existing al- 
most side by side. 

We observe here also the government’s grow- 
ing concern for native interests, leading to at- 
tempts at introducing co-operatives, at protect- 
ing native industries, both indigenous and West- 
ernized, at securing higher agricultural export 
prices, and at solving the population problem by 
colonization of unsettled islands. Little evidence 
is presented that shows these policies to have 
achieved any substantial long-term effects up to 
the time of the war, but certainly we may expect 
similar efforts to be renewed, with increased 
vigor, by the native government that has now 
assumed control over the affairs of the Indies. 

The reader will find in this volume no star- 
tlingly new facts or conclusions but a very thor- 
ough and scholarly analysis of a process that 
has had its parallel in almost every major area 
of the Far East. As in all these Eastern areas, it 
becomes clear that economic progress is condi- 
tioned on appropriate changes in cultural insti- 
tutions, and particularly upon a solution of the 
population problem. Professor Boeke has done 
an excellent job both of setting forth these prob- 
lems and of describing attempts to deal with 
them. 

HERBERT A. SIMON 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


Latin Americans in Texas. By PAULINE R. 
Kipse. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. xxi+302. $3.50. 


This volume is intended to served as a source 
book on “‘the problems of Latin Americans... . 
in getting along with Anglo-Americans” in 
Texas. From published sources and the author’s 
experience are summarized the facts concerning 
the Mexican’s unequal position in education, 
housing, sanitation and health, employment in 
business and industry, migratory farm labor, 
and the social and civil sphere. A legislative and 
educative program is proposed for alleviating 
conditions. 

The fact that most of Texas’ Mexicans have 


migrated since 1900 in response to demands for 
cheap, seasonal agricultural labor is presented as 
the principal explanation of current inequalities. 
Immigrants have been drawn principally from 
Mexico’s peasantry, whose economic, education, 
and health standards are low. Their low wages 
enforce child labor, poverty, poor housing, and 
ill health. Seasonal migration further hinders de- 
velopment of stable community life and fosters 
racial tension along the route of migration. 

In keeping with the simple economic expla- 
nation, prejudice as a factor in the situation is 
de-emphasized. On the basis of analysis of dis- 
criminatory incidents reported during four 
months of 1943 the author contends that prej- 
udice is associated with small-town provincial- 
ism and the lower class of Anglos. This supports 
her general thesis that prejudice is largely a 
product of ignorance and a tendency to general- 
ize from a few experiences. The interpretation is 
clearly colored by a desire to vindicate Texans 
as a whole and overlooks the fact that reported 
incidents are more likely an index of incom- 
pletely functioning patterns of discrimination 
than a degree of prejudice. In view of the slight 
bias and such facts as, ‘“‘the great majority of 
labor unions refuse to admit Latin Americans,” 
the reader looks in vain for evidence supporting 
the emphatic contention that discrimination is 
not on the increase. 

Preceding the sections on problems and pro- 
posals is a historical summary of the United 
States’ participation in Pan-American relations 
and recent social advances in Mexico. Though 
interestingly written, the amount of space taken 
up seems out of proportion to the light shed on 
the problems of Mexicans in Texas. 

The book is well organized, pleasingly writ- 
ten, and should be useful for its discussion of 
economic problems of Mexicans and as a sum- 
mary of earlier research. The detailed outline of 
problems and remedies in the final chapter 
should be helpful in courses in minority prob- 
lems. A seven-page bibliography is included, but 
it omits so important a reference as Paul Tay- 
lor’s Mexican Labor in the United States. 


RALPH H. TURNER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas. 
By FRANK TANNENBAUM. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi+128. $2.00. 


Mr. Tannenbaum, who isa professor of Latin- 
American history at Columbia University, has 


attempted, in one hundred and twenty-eight 
pages, to present an historic-comparative study 
of the attitudes toward the Negro in the Ameri- 
cas. In his Introduction, the author states that 
his little book raises more questions than it an- 
swers, and this is undoubtedly true. 

The book contains a table of racial distribu- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, adapted from 
Angel Rosenblatt." It is headed, ““The American 
Population in 1940.” This table contains several 
weaknesses: (1) Individuals are classified as 
Indians, mestizos, Negroes, and mulattoes. The 
racial composition of the mestizo is not clari- 
fied. The reader is led to think the mestizo is 
part Indian, but the other component or com- 
ponents are not revealed. (2) The classification 
“whites” is omitted. The omission hinders the 
table’s clarity although the reader can compute 
these population figures from the table. 

Mr. Tannenbaum states (p. 8) the mulatto in 
Brazil is identified as white. This may be mis- 
leading if it is understood by the reader that 
even a visible mulatto would be counted as 
white by the white Brazilians. In Latin Ameri- 
ca, the individuals are physically identified (and 
to a certain extent evaluated) according to their 
positions along a continuum which goes from 
the non-white to the white. It does not matter 
whether one had Negro or Indian ancestors, or 
both: if one has enough “white blood”’ to dilute 
the “Negro” or “Indian blood,” one is white. 
There is no conventional or established line 
of demarcation between “whites” and “non- 
whites’’: it is a question of degree of “‘white- 
ness.’”’ Even for physical or descriptive purposes, 
everyone draws the line where he wishes, ac- 
cording to his own perspicacity, convenience, 
and feelings. 

Of course, everyone can slice the continuum 
in as many parts as suited to his purpose. Thus, 
the classification above involves no peculiar in- 
convenience in itself, if used only for the purpose 
of a rough, schematic physical description. One 
should always bear in mind, however, that these 
statistic, abstract categories—‘‘Negroes,” “‘mu- 
lattoes,” “Indians,” “mestizos,” and “whites” 
—correspond to almost no social reality if ap- 
plied to Latin America: at least no more than if 
we grouped people according to their eye or hair 
color. For instance, in Brazil, there is no soli- 
darity of a Negro with another Negro, a white 
with another white, or a mulatto with another 
mulatto as such. Both friendship and enmity, 


* La Poblacién indigena de América, desde 1492 
hasta la actualidad (Buenos Aires: Institucién Cul- 


tural Espafiola, 1945). 
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sympathy and antipathy, crosscui the color 
“shades” as a matter concerning only the indi- 
viduals involved. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s comparison of the Negro 
and Indian situation in Latin America is mis- 
leading in its implications concerning the In- 
dian: 

Compare the Negro in Cuba and Brazil with the 
Indian in Peru, for example. The Negro in Cuba 
and in Brazil is an active member of the body poli- 
tic; in Peru the Indians form an isolated body, apart 
from the rest. Whereas the Negro has learned the 
language of the European, the Indians, by the 
millions, have remained stubborn, uncommunica- 
tive, and isolated in their own linguistic universe 


41]. 


This statement calls for several qualifica- 
tions. First of all, it reveals a confusion between 
the North American and the Latin-American 
conceptions of an Indian. In Latin America, an 
individual is identified as an Indian by his cul- 
ture rather than by his race. In many cases, in 
Central and South America, the Indian did not 
“disappear” physically. He was not “extir- 
pated.” He lost his identification as an Indian in 
the same manner as other people lost theirs as 
“‘Negroes” (in the American sense). The Latin- 
American ideology of miscegenation has many 
subtle implications which, I imagine, are very 
difficult for an outsider to grasp, even when he 
is a liberal and sympathetic scholar like Mr. 
Tannenbaum. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s theory of race relations is 
as follows: the institution of slavery had sur- 
vived in the Iberian Peninsula for a number of 
reasons. A long tradition of slave law had also 
come down through the Justinian Code. Thus 
when the Negro slave came to the peninsula, 
shortly before the discovery of America, he 
found a “propitious environment.” The protec- 
tive code (Las Siete Partidas) as well as the at- 
titude of the Roman Catholic church contrib- 
uted to bending the slave system of the 
peninsula and later of Latin America toward 
freedom. The slave was recognized as a ‘‘moral 
personality.”” There were many opportunities 
for manumission. The difference in the present 
racial situation of the United States and Latin 
America was already implicit in the attitudes 
toward slavery of the English-Protestant slave- 
owners, on the one hand, and the Iberian Cath- 
olics, on the other. 

The book contains a number of truisms, 
tautologies, and clumsy statements. A typical 
example of this is: “Revolution is the natural 
consequence of stratification” (p. 109). 
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The author’s sympathetic attitude toward 
the Negro makes up for many of the book’s in- 
adequacies. Slave and Citizen makes quite inter- 
esting and stimulating reading. 


Oracy NOGUEIRA 
Chicago 


The Alien and the Asiatic in American Law. By 
R. Konvirz. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+ 299. $3.00. 


It must have been difficult to choose a title 
for this excellent monograph, which deals pri- 
marily with the American law affecting aliens 
but includes a chapter on the experiences of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II. This chapter is well justified because in 
popular opinion this class of American citizen 
was apt to be regarded as essentially alien, 
whatever the law might have to say about the 
matter. It is absurd to say that some men are 
more equal than others, but it is mere common 
sense to recognize that some aliens are more 
alien than others and to think that if law denies 
this self-evident proposition then the law is an 
ass. 
The book is much more than a compendium 
of law. It is inspired throughout by an ardent 
defense of civil rights extending to citizen and 
alien alike. Every impairment of these rights is 
unsparingly denounced. This concern with civil 
rights explains the whole character and struc- 
ture of the book. The position of the alien is de- 
scribed in terms of rights: first of the right of 
the government to exclude or expel him; then 
the right of the alien to become and remain a 
citizen, to own land, to earn his living, to share 
in natural resources, to use his language, and to 
intermarry with citizens of the United States. 

It follows from this method of treatment 
that attention is focused on the protection 
which the alien’s rights receive from the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and from the judicial 
review of legislation appearing to violate these 
provisions, The reader is not told of the debates 
in the legislature which led to the enactment of 
questionable legislation but is told of the dis- 
cussion of this legislation by the judges. The 
author does not ask himself how Congress or a 
state legislature could bring itself to enact a re- 
strictive law but directs his inquiry to the rea- 
sons that led the courts to recognize or deny the 
validity of the law. One result of a method by 


which American legislation is continually being 
measured by a very exalted standard and found 
wanting is to make the American legislator ap- 
pear in retrospect as the villain of the piece. 

The reviewer is so sympathetic with Mr. 
Konvitz’s general outlook that it is hard for him 
to play devil’s advocate. But laws purporting to 
restrict the liberties of aliens have, after all, 
some basis in popular demand. This basis is 
often, but not invariably, the result of unscru- 
pulous propaganda or unfounded prejudice. For 
instance, there is a long list of laws, not without 
parallel in other countries, closing certain oc- 
cupations to aliens. In part this closure is a form 
of protectionism designed to save citizens from 
competition which might menace their standard 
of living. It has a sort of cousinship with a pro- 
tective tariff designed to exclude alien products. 
No duty to share wealth or opportunities with 
foreign countries is recognized anywhere. Has a 
resident alien greater claims? Like other forms 
of protectionism, laws against aliens may defeat 
their own purpose and impair the standards 
they are designed to protect. But viewed against 
the historical background of the last century are 
they open to serious reproach? It is by assuming 
that an unimpeachable standard in this matter 
is set up by the United States Constitution that 
Mr. Konvitz is able to condemn them out of 
hand. 

Civil rights are being much discussed in 
Canada where no such standard exists. It is in- 
evitable that a Canadian reviewer should ask 
himself if aliens in the United States have 
received greater protection from the Amer- 
ican Constitution than aliens in Canada have re- 
ceived from the constitutional provisions which 
give the Parliament of Canada exclusive power 
to legislate concerning aliens and concerning the 
criminal law. A national legislature is much less 
likely than a state legislature to base disabilities 
on nationality. Sometimes, as in the case of fish- 
ing licenses, it does so, justifying its restrictions 
on the ground of national defense, a ground ap- 
parently not much used in the United States. 
But, where judicial review is no protection 
either to citizen or alien, there is perhaps more 
legislative responsibility, and aliens in Canada 
have fared quite as well as aliens in the United 
States. The same cannot be said of Canadians of 
Japanese race, as compared ‘with Americans of 
Japanese race. Even after the war they can be, 
and are, subject to restrictions which the United 
States Constitution would forbid. Nor can the 
same be said of racial discrimination affecting 


citizen and alien alike. However, although pro- 
vincial legislatures can enact such legislation, 
only one has done so on any extensive scale, and 
even it has not attempted to deal with land- 
ownership or intermarriage. Do these consider- 
ations justify a suspicion that Mr. Konvitz has 
overemphasized the advantages of judicial re- 
view without allowing for its drawbacks? 

However this may be, the best permanent 
safeguard of aliens in every land lies in enlight- 
ened opinion. The eighteenth-century heritage 
which finds its expression in the Constitution of 
the United States is a sound basis, and it is not 
the least of the many merits of Mr. Konvitz’s 
book that it maintains and develops this gener- 
ous outlook. 

H. F. ANcus 

University of British Columbia 


The Position of Woman in Early China Accord- 
"ing to the Lieh Nii Chuan: The Biographies of 
Eminent Chinese Women. By ALBERT RICH- 
ARD O’HaraA. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xii+ 
301. 


The Lieh Nii Chuan, attributed to a Confu- 
cian scholar of the first century B.c., containing 
the biographies of one hundred and twenty-five 
women, both famous and infamous, who lived 
from legendary times to the Han Dynasty, has 
here for the first time been completely trans- 
lated into English. In China the work has been 
republished throughout the centuries; the 
twelfth-century edition used here was reprinted 
in 1825. Thus it is of interest not merely for the 
light it casts on a period in history but also for 
the understanding it may afford of deeply root- 
ed cultural ideas. For the Western world the 
position of women in traditional China has been 
for the most part a subject of speculation rather 
than of knowledge. Firsthand material of this 
sort, annotated by earlier editors so as to point 
out the moral to be drawn in each case, is there- 
fore the more valuable. 

The ideal Chinese woman is portrayed as 
modest, chaste, and virtuous. She is obedient, 
not to wealth and power, but to traditionally 
established, and therefore sacred, rules of pro- 
priety. Victorian England would have under- 
stood the choice of death to dishonor. But we 
find dishonor—the absence of complete cere- 
monialism in a wedding, insufficient chaperon- 
age in leaving even a burning house, the lack of 
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curtains on a traveling cart—somewhat differ- 
ently defined. We may imagine that, like the 
boy on the burning deck of our traditions, such 
superlatively virtuous women did not often exist 
in real life. Even in the materials included here, 
specially chosen to teach moral lessons, heroines 
of this sort make but a small part of the total. 

The strong impression gained is that, on the 
whole, Chinese women were valued not only for 
their observance of the proprieties, their tactful- 
ness—as the royal wife who “was able to bring 
harmony among all the concubines’”’—but also 
for their ability to think and act wisely, in ac- 
cordance with the general Confucian ethics in- 
deed, but with individual intelligence and initia- 
tive. Maternal devotion is assumed. When it is 
extended to step-children, or to the children of 
relatives, it receives active praise. Yet blind de- 
votion is not held admirable. Mothers are re- 
sponsible for the development of character in 
their children—sons as well as daughters—and 
not only may but should criticize them when 
they stray from virtue, even late in life. It is the 
mother of Mencius, rather than the father, who 
is honored for her active share in her famous 
son’s development. 

Women guided the destinies of men not only 
through their sons but by the advice and coun- 
sel they gave their husbands. Chinese nobles 
and rulers are shown as not averse to receiving 
guidance from the theoretically inferior female. 
More striking still are the cases cited in which 
the wives of poorer men, vigorously reproving 
them for pride and worldliness, lead them to a 
better way of life. The benign and wise are val- 
ued as much as the chaste and obedient. In fact, 
the large section devoted to “Those Able in 
Reasoning” suggests that the intellectual wom- 
an was valued in ancient China more than she 
has been at many periods in the West. Yet, 
there is no evidence to show that women were 
accorded equal educational opportunities with 
men. Nor was wisdom the only strength of wom- 
anhood. The final section of the biographies, en- 
titled ‘“Pernicious and Depraved Women,” 
shows that in ancient China, as in other coun- 
tries, physical charms sometimes prevailed over 
mental and spiritual gifts. 

Mr. O’Hara, the translator of this material, 
has written an Introduction and also several 
short chapters of commentary on this and the 
work of other writers on the position of Chinese 
women in the past. He agrees with the generally 
accepted opinion that the women of the very 
early period described here are likely to have 
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been somewhat freer than they were later under 
the Empire. But he also feels that in spite of the 
comments of the missionaries, the avowed pref- 
erence for boy children, and the theory of the 
Yin and the Yang, Chinese women were prob- 
ably never in as lowly a position as has been 
represented in the West. Although Chinese cul- 
ture set up a hierarchy of those to be respected 
and obeyed, age was more important than sex 
in ranking the individual. Moreover, the order 
seems never to have been as rigidly maintained 
as, for example, in Japan. Thus we have the 
case of the orphan girl who, expelled from her 
own town, without a family to back her, yet in 
the end became the wife of the prime minister. 
Or the young woman of Ch’u who ran away 
from home to advise the king and who, the 
Man of Noble Sentiments says, “although she 
violated the rules of propriety, still in the end 
was able to preserve them by right action.” The 
valuing of right action over that merely for- 
mally right is, I think, basic to the teachings of 
Confucius. What the general popular interpre- 
tation of this teaching is we might hope to learn 
through an examination of folk stories and leg- 
ends as well as through popular literature. Per- 
haps Mr. O’Hara will go on to study this. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Changing Configurations in the Social Organiza- 
tion of a Blackfoot Tribe during the Reserve 
Period. By EstHeR S. GOLDFRANK. Observa- 
tions on Northern Blackfoot Kinship. By 
L. M. HAnks, Jr., and JANE RICHARDSON. 
(“Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society,” Vols. VIII-IX.) New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1945. Pp. viit+73. $2.50. 


While the standard patterns of Blackfoot 
culture are well known through the researches 
of Clark Wissler and others, these two papers 
offer important new materials on the Blood and 
the Northern Blackfoot, hitherto little-known 
groups of the Blackfoot complex in the northern 
plains. Under the direction of Ruth Benedict, 
the Columbia University Anthropological Field 
Laboratory undertook, in the summer of 1939, a 
comparative study of Blackfoot adaptation to 
reserve conditions on four separate reserva- 
tions, three of them in Canada. The war has in- 
terfered with the publication of the results as a 


unit, but these samples open up interesting new 
fields. 

For the prereservation period of Blackfoot 
history, Oscar Lewis’ monograph should be 
consulted to supplement the brief account 
which Dr. Goldfrank gives of the early history 
of the Blood. The rivalry, competition, and mo- 
bility patterns of this early period are traced in 
detail through the succeeding reserve periods. 
Making full use of the documentary sources 
available, Dr. Goldfrank divides reserve life 
into four major periods: (1) the initial period of 
dependence on the government, (2) the cattle- 
raising period, (3) the mixed agricultural and 
herding period, and (4) the period of agricul- 
tural dominance. 

Within the framework of these major adjust- 
ments Dr. Goldfrank has sketched the shifts in 
social institutions but has paid particular atten- 
tion to the effect of the new patterns of life on 
interpersonal relations. The role of men and 
women and the patterning of jealousy, the insti- 
tutionalization of the “favorite child,” and the 
competitiveness of siblings are detailed in con- 
vincing fashion with the aid of biographical 
sketches. The individualistic and competitive 
patterns, seen in the earliest Blood accounts, 
persisted despite a revolution in the basis of 
wealth and, hence, of prestige and social posi- 
tion. 

Hanks and Richardson have chosen to pre- 
sent a compact account of Northern Blackfoot 
kinship rather than to give a parallel study of 
reserve adjustment. Here is outlined one of the 
most complex systems yet found in aboriginal 
North America. The Northern Blackfoot organ- 
ize the relations between males primarily on the 
principle of seniority or relative age, carrying 
this principle further than any other group with 
which the reviewer is acquainted. Women, on 
the other hand, organize their relations on the 
principle of generation. But of particular inter- 
est, in view of the general “patrilineal organiza- 
tion”’ of the whole system, is the utilization of a 
“lineage” principle of classification in which, for 
a married woman, the males of her mother’s 
matrilineal lineage are all ‘“‘brothers” regardless 
of generation and the children of these “broth- 
ers”’ are all “grandchildren.” Correlatively, her 
father’s sister’s matrilineal lineage is treated as 
a unit, the women being classed as “grandpar- 


*The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot. 
Culture with Special Reference to the Role of the Fur 
Trade, “Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society,”’ Vol. VI (1942). 


ents.” These differences with regard to termino- 
logical usage seem to be reflected in the differing 
worlds of men and women and to be correlated 
with other features of the social organization, 
such as age-grading. Hanks and Richardson 
have set a high standard in this brief study. 
This reviewer hopes that, in their fuller state- 
ment, they will make a detailed comparative 
study of all the Blackfoot systems. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Medical Services by Government. By BERNHARD 
J. Stern. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1946. Pp. xiv+208. $1.50. 


Government in Public Health. By Harry S. 
Mustarp. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. xvi+219. $1.50. 


These two books are complementary. The 
first deals primarily with the development and 
problems of public health organization and 
services. The second deals with the growing ac- 
tivity of government in realms of medical care 
which have traditionally been left up to private 
enterprise. Each book is a valuable and timely 
contribution in a series of studies under the 
auspices of the Committee on Medicine and the 
Changing Order of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

Medical Services by Government is primarily 
an inventory in historical perspective of medical 
services now being provided directly and indi- 
rectly by government agencies on all levels— 
local, state, and federal. The general picture is 
one of complexity and disorganization, but the 
direction is clear and the rate of change is ac- 
celerating. Traditional folkways of meeting the 
medical needs of the poor, which characterized 
America’s early agricultural life, are found to be 
no longer adequate for a highly industrialized 
urban civilization in which good health is a 
prime requisite of efficiency and of material 
progress. 

Actually government in medical care has a 
long history but up until very recent times has 
been limited to the indigent and to the chroni- 
cally ill, the tuberculous and mental patients. 
Gradually, however, because of expediency or 
some form of public pressure, medical services 
by government have been expanded to include a 
few nonindigent groups. Failure of private phy- 
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sicians and hospitals to meet adequately the 
needs of certain groups has been an important 
force in the expansion of these new programs. 

Governmental services at the federal level 
and at the state levei with the help of federal 
grants have been expanded substantially since 
the first World War and at faster tempo during 
World War II. Significant programs cited and 
discussed by the author are: venereal-disease 
control, tuberculosis control, vocational rehabil- 
itation, maternity and child care, and crippled 
children’s program. The emergency maternity 
and infant care program (E.M.I.C.) for the 
wives and infants of men in the four low-pay 
grades of the armed forces and of aviation 
cadets, although purely a wartime program, is 
considered to be a significant milestone in the 
development and improvement of medical serv- 
ices by the federal government working through 
state agencies. Such experience in medical care 
administration is seen to be an invaluable form 
of preparation for extension of these services to 
the entire population or for an even more com- 
prehensive program for the distribution of 
health services. Much has been learned in or- 
ganization and relationships with the medical 
profession and with hospitals. 

In addition to federal grants-in-aid programs, 
Stern describes and evaluates direct activities in 
medical and hospital care by the federal govern- 
ment, such as the marine hospitals, hospitals for 
drug addicts, medical inspection services, medi- 
cal care for farm families through the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, medical care for migra- 
tory farm workers, for Indians, and for federal 
prisoners, and a wide variety of other special 
projects. The enormous expansion of medical 
services for veterans of World War II is also 
described. Attention is called to the fact that 
the annual cost of operating veterans’ hospitals 
during the next twenty years will reach $300,- 
000,000. 

State medical services found to be of grow- 
ing importance are: services for tuberculosis 
patients, mental hospitals and psychiatric serv- 
ices, and medical aspects of workmen’s com- 
pensation. Local governments have specialized 
in providing a minimum of medical care for the 
indigent. Most frequently county or city physi- 
cians, on relatively low salaries and not too com- 
petent, have been employed. However, some 
progressive local governments have experiment- 
ed with panel systems and contracts in co-oper- 
ation with local medical societies. The author 
calls attention to the growing public resentment 


against the means test as a basis for providing 
free medical care. 

Government in Public Health in some respects 
duplicates materials found in Stern’s volume. 
However, the emphasis and approach are suffi- 
ciently different to justify a second book. (Ac- 
tually, Mustard’s book was published first.) 
Mustard presents some excellent historical ma- 
terials on the origin and evaluation of the 
United States Public Health Service. Strange as 
it may seem, one of the first and oldest activ- 
ities of the federal government was a system of 
compulsory health insurance for seamen who 
found it difficult to obtain medical care because 
of their mobility. This fact suggests that com- 
pulsory health insurance for the entire popula- 
tion would certainly not be un-American or 
without precedent. More significant still is the 
fact that this early American system of health 
insurance was discarded for out-and-out state 
medicine with government-owned (marine) hos- 
pitals using salaried staffs! Mustard does an ex- 
cellent job of summarizing trends and outlining 
next steps in public health and medical care. 

Both books are well documented. Together 
they not only make good histories but they will 
be of great practical value. 


C. Horace HAMILTON 
North Carolina State College 


Families in Trouble. By EArt Lomon Koos. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi+134. $2.25. 


In Where Do People Take Their Troubles? Lee 
Steiner depicted the astrologers, numerologists, 
hypnotists and self-styled “psychologists’”’ who 
are the moral authorities of common people. In 
Families in Trouble, Dr. Koos, of the University 
of Rochester, describes what trouble is and what 
it means as a family experience. Together these 
two books give a remarkable and touching pic- 
ture of human nature in the city. 

For two years Dr. Koos made himself at 
home with sixty-two families in a block in the 
east seventies in New York. He found out what 
domestic troubles they had, how they met them, 
and how trouble affected the family’s standing. 
It is determinedly not a study of the clients of 
the welfare agencies; these people did not know 
much about welfare agencies, and what they did 
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know, they did not like. In emergencies they 
depended upon themselves and their neighbors. 

They took their troubles chiefly to relatives, 
and, when kinfolk failed, they went to the drug- 
gist: “He never blabs what you say and he’s al- 
ways ready to be your friend in need.”’ Another 
much consulted confidant was Mac, the bar- 
tender: he helped get abortions, lent money, and 
always gave comfort. Priests and pastors, with 
the policemen, ranked last: men in religious life 
“live too comfortably to understand trouble.” 

Real trouble—debts, quarrels, illness, a son 
who steals, a daughter who gets pregnant— 
changes the status of the family in the block and 
the standing of each member in the eyes of the 
others of the family. Here is perhaps the most 
original and convincing statement in the work. 
The double effect of a crisis is exactly and very 
humanly expressed by an immigrant father; it 
would be hard to find a neater statement of a 
rile de passage in American society: 


We had never thought of John as grown up, we 
always treated him as a child till then. But sud- 
denly, when Elsa and I couldn’t do a thing, he 
was grown up—we had a man with us. Since then 
we are so proud of him..... Why, I took him to 
Bill’s [the corner saloon] and bought him a drink 
and introduced him to the men there. He’s a man 
now (p. ror). 


Dr. Koos discovered that happily mated couples 
have more frequent sexual relations when in 
trouble, but trouble drives an ill-matched couple 
further apart. 

In such families of semi-skilled workers, 
trouble most often begins with money and ill- 
ness. Children of the foreign-born are embroiled 
in cultural conflicts with the older generation. 
In the families having fewest troubles, none was 
caused by personal failure; the members had 
common aims and were united in what they 
wanted, and, being well organized, they recov- 
ered comparatively quickly from the blows of 
fate. Of the sixty-two families, fourteen, in the 
two years, suffered no catastrophes important 
enough to affect the family’s local reputation. 
But forty-six families suffered one hundred and 
nine serious crises. There are, in short, “trouble- 
prone” families, just as there are “accident- 
prone”’ drivers. 

The author concludes that since the family 
spirit, where it exists, is a strong defense against 
adversity, help for the family should come from 
the family. What the agencies should do, he 
argues, is not to leap into the breach after the 
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damage is done but to develop in individuals, by 
counseling and adult education, a conception of 
themselves and their kin which will provide 
esprit de corps when the time comes. He puts the 
case convincingly. 

HELEN HucHes 
Chicago 


Youth in Trouble. By Austin L. PoRTERFIELD. 
Forth Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 
1946. Pp. vii+135. $1.50. 


This is a valuable book since it deals with 
“social isolation” —a fact as basic for all social 
deviants as it is for delinquents. Alcoholism, sex 
pathologies, overeating, and other deviations 
are indications that persons do not feel their es- 
sential relationship to others, to society, to the 
community, to the school, to the home. Social 
deviants have more qualities in common than 
they have qualities that differentiate them from 
each other, and a feeling of rejection is one of 
the most important. The delinquent is a person 
seeking ‘“‘belongingness and recognition” in a 
delinquent group, whether he is a member of a 
gang or not. He is seeking what has been denied 
him in the fundamental institutions of society. 

Delinquency is a cultural pattern, as Profes- 
sor Porterfield demonstrates in his study of col- 
lege students. College students have committed 
delinquencies also, but they seldom get into 
court. If “the parents of children who get into 
court are problem parents,” then this must be 
true of the parents of college students. Studies 
show that this is the case and bring out the fact 
that grandparents were problem parents also. 
The delinquent is a person who has problem par- 
ents and has accepted the cultural pattern of de- 
linquency rather than some other normal or ab- 
normal cultural pattern when he does not feel 
his essential relationship to others. 

The two cases in chapters iii and iv are excel- 
lent illustrations of social isolation, valuable for 
a course in social pathology as well as for use in 
a course in delinquency and crime. 

The last chapter, “Why Not Organize the 
Community for the Benefit of Youth—and 
Parents?” is a bit disappointing. More attention 
should have been given the inadequacies of 
fundamental institutions and the training of 
functionaries in these institutions—the home, 
the school, and the church. The need for train- 
ing for parenthood is a point in question. The 
community can be successfully organized only 


when fundamental institutions are manned by 
qualified persons. 

This “is the first book to appear under the 
auspices of the Leo Potishman Foundation,” 
established in Texas Christian University for 
publishing in the field of the social sciences. As- 
sistance on the last chapter was given by Pro- 
fessor C. Stanley Clifton. 

L. Guy Brown 
Rhode Island State College 


Narco-analysis. By J. STEPHEN HorsLey. 
Amer. ed. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. vii+134. $2.50. 


This slim volume, first published in England 
during the war (1943), still holds its place as 
probably the best general guide to the use of the 
barbiturates as an aid in psychotherapy. To its 
author we owe not only the term narcoanalysis 
(1935) but also the introduction (1931) and de- 
velopment of the method whereby exploratory 
and therapeutic activity is carried on with psy- 
chiatric patients who are under the influence of 
narcotics intravenously injected. It is, perhaps, 
desirable to call attention to this since there ex- 
isted during the war in some quarters a tendency 
to assume that narcoanalytic methods were a 
product of American military ingenuity. 

In a series of brief chapters Dr. Horsley dis- 
cusses the relation of narcoanalysis to hypnosis 
and hypnoanalysis, the chemistry and action of 
the various barbiturates, variations in and eval- 
uations of different narcoanalytic procedures, 
and the role of abreaction and transference in 
narcoanalysis. A chapter is devoted to the lim- 
ited application of narcoanalysis in psychoses 
and another to narcosis and dream analysis. 
Both of these chapters contain primarily ex- 
cerpts from case materials. 

Although Dr. Horsley stresses the time-sav- 
ing character of narcoanalysis, it is clear that he 
attaches additional value to it, more particular- 
ly its hypermnesic effect, the possibility it pro- 
vides of gaining access to patients who are other- 
wise not susceptible to exploratory or thera- 
peutic contact, and its utility in some problems 
of differential diagnosis. He deprecates any rou- 
tine stereotyped use of the procedure and quite 
properly points out that the charge that such 
methods merely alleviate symptoms is more a 
reproach to the analyst than to the method. Dr. 
Horsley does not, however, seek to present 
narcoanalysis as a specific which renders psycho- 


analysis or other established methods of psychi- 
atric treatment unnecessary. In view of the 
tendency to associate narcoanalysis with treat- 
ment of the traumatic neuroses of war, it is 
worth stressing Dr. Horsley’s (and others’) use 
of narcoanalysis in civilian out-patient clinics. 

The volume suffers somewhat from the dis- 
jointed and overlapping character of some of its 
chapters. This is apparently due to its construc- 
tion, in part, out of various papers written at 
different times. Much of the book will be of par- 
ticular value to clinicians; the chapters on abre- 
action and transference are of a more general 
psychological interest. 

HERBERT GOLDHAMER 

University of Chicago 


Textbook of Abnormal Psychology. By CARNEY 
LanpDis and M. Marjorie Boies. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xii+576. 


This is a good eclectic work for students who 
have learned something of general psychology. 
Sociologists will be pleased to find it historically 
oriented and to find in it chapters on mental 
changes and disorders of old age, cultural and 
sociological factors in etiology, the role of educa- 
tion, and legal aspects of mental abnormality. 
On the other hand, the chapter on alcoholism is 
without reference to Alcohol Publications of 
Baltimore or the National Committee on Alco- 
hol Hygiene, Inc., discussion of old age is appar- 
ently uninformed by Oscar J. Kaplan’s excellent 
and pioneering symposium, Mental Disorders in 
Later Life; the interesting chapter on education 
is narrowly concerned with the educability of 
the generally defective; cultural influences to 
and from the disordered are considered without 
benefit of reference to the works in social psy- 
chology of Ellis Freeman, Otto Klineberg, and 
Daniel Katz and Richard L. Schanck; and, as 
usual, the writing is untouched by felicities of 
style and humor, which should be possible in a 
text. 

However, the writing is clear and singularly 
unfreighted with the ponderous terminology of 
psychiatry, physiology, and psychoanalysis. 
Chapters are topically arranged, and each closes 
with a summary and a list of references. There 
are a fair glossary and good indexes. There is no 
defect in the work which a lecturer cannot make 
up for. If cuts of Carl G. Jung, Adolf Meyer, and 
other celebrities are the same in style as those of 
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Deborah Kallikak, elated paretic patient, and 
so on, we may appreciate it as a light touch. 
With the recommendation of a committee of 
students, we shall give this a textbook trial next 
semester; we have found nearly all the others 
unsatisfactory. 


Harry C. STEINMETZ 
San Diego State College 


The College and Teacher Education. By W. EArt 
ARMSTRONG, Ernest V. HOLLIs, and HELEN 
E. Davis. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1944. Pp. x+311. $2.50. 


This volume, prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, reports how a representa- 
tive sample of American colleges, universities, 
and school systems co-operatively set about 
studying and experimenting in the education of 
teachers. Teacher education is, happily, con- 
ceived in the following comprehensive terms: 
selection of prospective teacher personnel 
through a counseling system, provision for a 
thoroughgoing program in general education, 
substantial scholarship in the major field of spe- 
cialization, and adequate preparation in pro- 
fessional training, including apprentice teach- 
ing. The major portion of the book is devoted to 
reporting the expefience of selected institutions 
in their treatment of these aspects of teacher 
education. The remaining, and by no means un- 
important, part of the book seeks to report the 
quality of success achieved by faculties, both 
within and between institutional walls, in their 
attempts to break through old patterns of 
thought and performance. 

Throughout the book a good deal is said 
about the central importance of the integration 
of hitherto nonrelated bodies of subject matter, 
i.e., the problem of general education. To the re- 
viewer’s great disappointment the authors are 
more concerned to report “how it was done” 
than what was done. Their reporting with refer- 
ence to the major field and professional educa- 
tion is, however, less subject to criticism on this 
score. 

Despite the weakness of the chapter on gen- 
eral education the book is a significant contribu- 
tion to one of the most pressing issues which not 
only educational institutions but the entire so- 
ciety face, namely, the improvement of the 
education of teachers. If the “co-operative way” 
is the best way—and on that basic point the re- 
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viewer is in complete agreement with the au- 
thors—the eighth chapter of the report, ‘“Inte- 
gration and the Group Approach,” is the heart 
of it. The author’s insistence on the truth that 
the task of teacher education is, in important 
respects, different for different types of institu- 
tions implies, and properly, that no “mail-or- 
der” conception of curriculum-making is ade- 
quate to the task of improving the quality of the 
nation’s teachers. 

EArt S. JOHNSON 


University of Chicago 


Vocational Interest Patterns: A Developmental 
Study of a Group of College Women. By M. 
IRENE WIGHTWICK. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 231. $2.60. 


This is a study of the vocational-interest pat- 
terns of one hundred and fifteen college women 
over an eight-year period. It may be described 
as a developmental study in the area of interest 
behavior. 

The author sought the answers to five per- 
tinent problems: 


1. Permanence and prediction of expressed 
vocational choice.—The 115 young women ex- 
pressed vocational choices in 1933, 1937, and 
1941. Thirty-eight per cent retained their choice 
from 1933 to 1941, and 62 per cent persisted in 
their choice from 1937 to 1941. Forty-four per 
cent entered jobs consistent with their voca- 
tional choice in 1933, 73 per cent in terms of 
their 1937 choice, and 87 per cent their 1941 
choice. Vocational interest was found to be indi- 
cated by early and free initiation of the interest, 
voluntary activities related to the interest, and 
choice of college major related to the interest. 

2. Permanence and prediction of measured 
vocational interest.—The Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Women was administered in 
1933 and 1941. Over this period, 57 per cent of 
the Strong letter ratings remained constant. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the women entered occu- 
pations on which they received A or B+ ratings 


in 1933, and 8o per cent in terms of their 1941 
ratings. Agreement between 1933 vocational 
choices and A and B+ ratings was 42 per cent. 
Agreement between choices given high ratings 
and jobs secured was 24 per cent. 

3. Relation between vocational interest and job 
satisfaction.—It was found that there were four 
times more dissatisfied than satisfied women 
when the job was not related to expressed voca- 
tional interest. 

4. Place of avocational interests in the pattern. 
—Data on avocational interests were not sig- 
nificant for the group as a whole. Individual 
studies showed interrelationships between edu- 
cational-vocational-avocational interests. 

5. Study of individual cases in terms of interest 
patterns.—Individual studies indicated that the 
interest pattern is not static but develops as 
knowledge broadens and new situations arise. 

The author concludes that expressed voca- 
tional choice and measured vocational interest 
are important factors in guidance and place- 
ment. However, they have only a limited use in 
the study of persistence and prediction of voca- 
tional interest. The counselor must take into 
consideration intellectual aptitudes, physical 
health, emotional stability, socioeconomic sta- 
tus, and job opportunities. 

RosBeErtT K. Burns 
University of Chicago 


Creative Old Age. By CLAIRE DE Grucuy. San 
Francisco: Old Age Counseling Center, 1946. 
Pp. 143. $2.75. 


This little book is a report on some of the 
activities of the San Francisco Old Age Counsel- 
ing Center. Claire de Gruchy, the director of the 
Center, gives a brief report of some of the 
Center’s group projects and fairly detailed case 
histories of persons who have used the Center’s 
counseling service. Persons interested in the 
problems of old age will find the cases reported 
of some interest. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


ApLer, Cyrus, and MARGALITH, AARON M. With 
Firmness in the Right: American Diplomatic Ac- 
tion Affecting Jews, 1840-1945. New York: Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, 1946. Pp. xxvii+48o. 
$4.00. A record of incidents and actions with 
reference to Jews in the Near East, Morocco, 
Central and Eastern Europe. Last section on the 
war years, 1939-45. Index, Appendix, and docu- 
mentation. 


AmLIN, CHARLES WESLEY. Till Death Us Do Part: 
The Proposed Five-Year Marriage Law. South 
Pasadena, Calif.: Camden House, 1947. Pp. 42. 
$1.00. 


ArtTHuR, GRACE. Tutoring as Therapy. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. ix+125. $1.50. 
Report of an experiment in special tutoring of chil- 
dren of the earlier school years who were making 
poor progress. The plan is described and some 
cases presented. 


Atwoop, J. Howe.t. The Racial Factor in 
Y.M.C.A.’s: A Report on Negro-White Relation- 
ships in Twenty-four Cities. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1946. Pp. xii+194. $2.25. Based on 
two hundred and forty-nine interviews with inter- 
ested persons. 


Avupet, Le Centenaire du systéme 
scolaire de la province de Quebec, Vol. IV, No. 8. 
Quebec: Faculty of the Social Sciences, Laval 
University, 1947. Pp. 43. $0.15. 


BacuMeyer, A. C., M.D., ef al., Hospital Resources 
and Needs: Report of the Michigan Hospital Sur- 
vey. Battle Creek, Mich.: W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, 1946. Pp. xxiv+172. Extensive presentation 
of relevant data. 


Bakke, E. Wicut. Mutual Survival: The Goal of 
Management. New Haven, Conn.: Labor and 
Management Ceuter, Yale University, 1946. Pp. 
82. $1.00. 


BARKER, ROGER G.; WRIGHT, BEATRICE A.; GONICK, 
MOLLE R. Adjustment to Physical Handicap and 
Iliness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of 
Physique and Disability. Bulletin 55. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1946. Pp. 372. 
Special chapters on research concerning crippling, 
tuberculosis, impaired hearing, acute illness, etc. 
Extensive classified Bibliography. 


Barron, Mitton L. People Who Intermarry: Inter- 
marriage in a New England Industrial Community. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xii+ 289. $3.00. 
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BERBAIN, SIMONE. Le Comptoir Francais de Juda 
(ouidah) au xviti® siécle. Paris: Librairie Larose, 
1942. Pp. 125. Study of French trade with the 
Negroes of the Guinea Coast in the eighteenth 
century. 


BrLopEavu, L’ Education, facteur de pro- 
spérité. Quebec: Faculty of the Social Sciences, 
Laval University, 1946. 


Brau, ABRAM. The Master Hand: A Study of the 
Origin and Meaning of Right and Left Sidedness 
and Its Relation to Personality and Language. New 
York: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
1946. Pp. xiv+206. Relates left-handedness to 
emotional disturbances of infancy. Detailed ac- 
count of biology and neuropsychology of handed- 
ness. Advocates teaching all children to be right- 
handed. 


Biock, ALEXANDER. Estimating Housing Needs. 
London: Architectural Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+128. 
A discussion of factors to be taken into account 
and of methods of calculating. Appendixes contain 
sample schedules for censuses designed for this 
purpose. 

Botsen, ANTON T. Problems in Religion and Life: A 
Manual for Pastors with Outlines for the Co-opera- 
tive Study of Personal Experience in Social Situa- 
tions. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1947. Pp. 159. $1.50. Part I tells 
what the pastor should know about the com- 
munity, family life, and the individual. Part II 
deals with special problems: mental illness, de- 
linquency, alcoholism, sexual maladjustment. 
Part III deals with general problems. Includes 
outlines and schedules for study for religious 
groups, communities, etc. 


BRETALL, RoBerT (ed.). A Kierkegaard Anthology. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xxv+487. $5.00. A large number of short selec- 
tions, with an introduction by the editor. 


BRIDGES, JAMES WINFRED. Psychology, Normal and 
Abnormal: An Introduction to the Study of Mind 
and Behavior. Toronto: Sir Isaac Pitmann & Sons, 
1946. Pp. xviii+270. A revision. 


BRUMBAUGH, SARA BARBARA. A Democratic Experi- 
ence and Education in the National League of 
Women Voters. New York : Columbia University, 
1946. Pp. x+115. $2.10. An account of educa- 
tional and propaganda activities of this organ- 
ization. Based on study of documents of the 
organization and on statements of its leaders. 


BuELL, Raymonp Leste. Liberia: A Century of 
Survival, 1847-1947. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. vit+140. $1.50. A 
historical survey and a program of rehabilitation. 
Treaties and agreements in appendixes. 


BuNZEL, JosepH H. Negro Housing Needs in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. Pittsburgh: Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association, 1946. Pp. 32. $0.50. 
A survey, with maps and tables. 


CAHN, JosEPH; LINDEMAN, Epvarp C.; MAYERS, 
ALBERT N.; Star, SHtriey; et al. The Story of 
a Discussion Program: Veterans and Their Neigh- 
bors Get together on Public Issues. New York: 
New York Adult Education Council, 1946. Pp. 94. 
$1.00. 


Capacity of the Dominican Republic To Absorb 
Refugees. Trujillo City, Dominican Republic: 
Editora Montalvo, 1945. Pp. 120. 


JOANNA C. Revised by Donatp S. 
Howarp. Your Community: Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 263. 

. $1.50. A new edition of a manual on how to make 
a survey. 


Cote, G. D. H., and Postcate, Raymonp. The 
British People, 1746-1946. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. x+600. $5.00. A social history. 


COMMITTEE OF RECORDS OF WAR ADMINISTRATION, 
BuREAU OF THE Bupcet. The United States at 
War: Development and Administration of the War 
Program by the Federal Government. Washington, 
D.C. : United States Government Printing Office, 
1946. Pp. 555. $1.00. Report of a committee of 
scholars appointed by President Roosevelt. The 
two central sections deal with mobilization of re- 
sources for defensive war and with the full tide of 
war. 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND Epucation. The Rela- 
tion of Religion to Public Education: The Basic 
Principles. (Series I, “Reports of Committees and 
Conferences,”’ No. 26.) Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1947.-Pp. 54. $1.00. 


CusHMAN, ROBERT E. Keep Our Press Free. (“Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 123.) New York: Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 1947. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


Davie, MAuRICcE R. Refugees in America: Report of 
the Committee for the Study of Recent Immigration 
from Europe. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. xxi+453. $4.50. Work based on extensive re- 
search. Deals with the numbers and social char- 
acteristics of refugees, their attitudes, and adjust- 
ment. Several chapters deal with professional ad- 
justment of refugee physicians, lawyers, profes- 
sors and scientists, artists, etc. Questionnaire 
forms and other details of the techniques used 
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De Grucny, CLARE. Creative Old Age. San Fran- 
cisco: Old Age Counseling Center, 1946. Pp. 143. 
$2.75. Case records of persons attending the San 
Francisco Old Age Counseling Center and a 
description of projects engaged in by Center 
clients. A popular treatment. 


Dosss, H. A. C. Operational Research and Action 
Research. Washington, D.C.: Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs, 1947. Pp. 21. $0.25. Operational research 
is that carried on with an eye to solving adminis- 
trative problems—in this case with reference to 
colonial administration. 


Dupy, R. ERNEsT, and BReEGsTEIN, HERBERT. 
Soldiers’ Album: The Shaef Pictorial History of the 
War in Europe. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. 175. $5.00. 


Dvuvatt, Sytvanus. War and Human Nature. 
(“Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 125.) New York: - 
Public Affairs Committee, 1947. Pp. 31. $0.10. 


Economic Research and the Development of Economic 
Science and Public Policy: Twelve Papers Presented 
at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 


Pp. ix+198. $1.00. 


Encie, T. (ed.). The Problem of Fertility: 
Proceedings of the Conference on Fertility Held un- 
der the Auspices of the National Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. viiit+254. $3.75. 


Fair Employment Legislation in New York State: Its 
History, Development, and Suggested Use Else- 
where. New York: Association Press, 1946. Pp. 47. 
$0.50. 


FaucHEeR, ALBERT. Histoire économique et unité 
canadienne, Vol. IV, No. 5. Quebec: Faculty of the 
Social Sciences, Laval University, 1947. Pp. 36. 
$0.15. 


Firzsmumons, Laura W. Textbook for Psychiatric 
Attendants. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
xv+ 332. $3.50. 


Fioyp, Arva C. White Man, Yellow Man. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. Pp. 207. 
$1.75. Semipopular book on impact of the white 
man on China and Japan and on the reactions of 
Japan and China to this impact. By a far eastern 
historian. 

ForEMAN, Paut B., and Hitt, Mozett C. The Negro 
in the United States: A Bibliography. Stillwater, 
Okla.: Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1947. Pp. 24. 

Fospick, Raymonp B. The Rockefeller Foundation: 


A Review for 1946. New York: Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, 1946. Pp. 64. 


Goutp, Jacop MARTIN. Output and Productivity in 
the Electric and Gas Uiilities, 1899-1942. New 


York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. ix+195. $3.00. 


GRASSBERGER, RoLanp. Die Lisung kriminal- 
polivischer Probleme durch die mechanische Sta- 
tistik (“Solution of Problems in the Relation of 
Politics to Crime by Use of Statistics’). Vienna, 
Austria: Springer-Verlag. Pp. 212. $3.70. Re- 
search based on records of 27,300 men sentenced 
at least once between 1919 and 1937. Several con- 
clusions concerning crime and public disorder, 
political restlessness and war. One is that increase 
of criminality in time of political crises is not in- 
crease in intensity of criminal activities of the 
single criminal, but in number of people “mobi- 
lized” into crime. Résumé in French, English, 
and Russian. 


GreTHER, E. T. With the collaboration of R. A. 
Gorpon, F. L. Kipner, D. Gorpon TYNDALL, and 
J. T. Nicnois, The Steel and Steel-using Industries 
of California: Prewar developments, Wartime Ad- 
justments, and Long-Run Outlook. Sacramento: 
California State Printing Office, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
408. $1.50. 


Hacker, Louts M. The Shaping of the American 
Tradition. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. xxiii+1247. $6.00. A source book of 
American documents, arranged about historic 
periods and problems, with introductory state- 
ments by the compilers. 


HAESAERT, J. Essai de sociologie et notes doctrinales 
confointes. Bruxelles: Les Editions Lumiére, 1945. 
Pp. 420. Fr. belges 250. A general treatise by a 
professor at the University of Ghent. 


Hatm, GeorcE N. Monetary Theory: A Modern 
Treatment of the Essentials of Money and Banking. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1946. Pp. xiv+4or. 
$3.50. 2d ed., revised to take account of Bretton 
Woods and other recent international monetary 
events. 


Herskovits, MELVILLE J. and Frances S. Trinidad 
Village. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 10947. 
Pp. xiii+351. $4.75. Study of religious practices 
of West Indian Negro community. Based on 
field study by the authors. 


Hewes, LAURENCE I., JR. With the assistance of 
WILuiAM Y. BELL, JR. Intergroup Relations in San 
Diego: Some Aspects of Community Life in San 
Diego Which Particularly Affect Minority Groups. 
San Francisco: American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, 1946. Pp. 35. $0.75. 

Hoty, T. C., and FLesHer, W. R. A Study of Public 

Education in Hamilton, Ohio. (“Bureau of Educa- 

tional Research Monographs,” No. 30.) Colum- 

bus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1946. Pp. xii+ 

226. $1.50. A survey, with data on population, 

finance, school population, and on the organiza- 

tion, staff, and program of the elementary and 
high schools. 
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Housing in Front Royal, Virginia. Washington, D.C.: 
American University, 1946. Pp. 93. 

Housing Goals for Chicago. Chicago: Chicago Plan 
Commission, 1946. Pp. xx+ 236. $1.50. Data on 
family income, cost of housing, supply of housing, 
the housing market, the construction industry, 
legal problems. Extensive tables, figures, and 
maps. 


INSTITUTO HISTORICO E GEOGRAFICO DO R10 GRANDE 
DO suL, BRasIL. Anais do quarto congresso de 
historia e geografia sul Rio-Grandense, Vols. I and 
II. Rio de Janeiro: Oficinas Graficas da Libraria 
do Globo, 1946. Pp. 953. 


INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFice. Public Investment 
and Full Employment. Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1946. Pp. xi+348. $2.25. Relates 
problem of employment to the timing of public 
investment as a countercyclical measure. Tech- 
nical problems; lessons of the 1930’s. Chapters on 
experience and problems of various countries. 


Je.unek, E. M. Phases in the Drinking History of 
Alcoholics: Analysis of a Survey Conducted by the 
“Grapevine,” Official Organ of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. New Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse Press, 1946. 


Pp. 88. $1.00. 


Jouns, Ray. The Co-operative Process among Na- 
tional Social Agencies. New York: Association 
Press, 1946. Pp. xii+ 290. $3.00. A history of such 
co-operation, with discussion of the problems 
which arise in its course. 


LA FarGE, OLIVER. Santa Eulalia: The Religion of a 
Cuchumatin Indian Town. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xvii+211. $4.00. A 
monographic account of the culture and social 
organization of a Mayan village, built around the 
theme of religion; myths and legends, layman’s 
rituals, formal Christian practices, native Indian 
practices and ceremonies. Last chapter gives a 
case of ceremonial curse and conflict involving 
the author and his party of field workers. Index 
and Bibliography. 


Lanpry, ADOLPHE. Traité de démographie. Paris: 
Payot, 1945. Pp. 649. A general treatise: history 
of populations; geographic distribution and 
migrations; trends in birth and death rates; laws 
of population; population policy. 


LERNER, ABBA P., and GRAHAM, FRANK D. (eds.). 
Planning and Paying for Full Employment. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
222. $3.00. 


Loranp, SANDOR, ef al. The Yearbook of Psycho- 
analysis. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1946. Pp. 280. Papers by a number of 
analysts, including Fliigel and Fenichel. 


Mackay, Ricwarp V. Law of Marriage and Divorce 
Simplified. New York: Oceana Publications, 1947. 
Pp. 74. $1.00. A digest and tabulation. 
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Mars, Louts. La Crise de possession dans le vaudou: 
essais de psychiatrie comparée (“The Crisis of 
Possession in Voodoo”). Port-au-Prince, Haiti: 
Imprimerie de l’Etat, 1946. Pp. xv+103. Psy- 
chiatric and clinical description and analysis of 
several cases of voodoo possession in Haiti, with 
attention to sociological aspects as well. 


ManrTIN, JEAN-Marte. Les Marchés leur organisation 
et leurs fonctions. Quebec: Faculty of the Social 
Sciences, Laval University, 1946. Pp. 36. $0.15. 


MartTIN, JEAN-MARIE. Notre place dans l’ économie 
canadienne, Vol. IV, No. 7. Quebec: Faculty of the 
Social Sciences, Laval University, 1947. Pp. 35. 
$0.15. 

MasLow, Paut. The Analysis and Control of Human 
Experiences: The Individual Seen through the Ror- 
schach, Vols. I and II. New York: Paul Maslow, 
1946. Pp. 229 and 195. 

Mr1ts, FREDERICK C. Price-Quantity Interactions in 
Business Cycles. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+140. 
$1.50. 

MINIO-PALUELLO, L. Education in Fascist Italy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xiv-+ 236. $5.50. Scholarly study of education be- 
fore fascism, of the Fascist reforms, of the various 
organizations for youth under fascism. 


MonawAN, Tuomas P. “Bossism” in Education. 
Bayonne, N.J.: Thomas P. Monahan, 1946. Pp. 
147. $2.00. Privately distributed “story of an 
American University.” An account of university 
politics and conflict. 


MonLINn, CHIANG. Tides from the West: A Chinese 
Autobiography. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. vi+282. $3.50. The author, 
formerly minister of education under Chiang 
Kai-shek, now secretary-general of the Chinese 
cabinet, was born in a village, took the imperial 
examinations of a scholar, later studied at 
Columbia University. 


Montacu, M. F. Asutey. Adolescent Sterility: A 
Study of the Comparative Physiology of the In- 
fecundity of the Adolescent Organism in Mammals 
and Man. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1946. Pp. viii+148. $3.50. 


MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. Races, Lands, and Food. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1946. Pp. 107. $2.25. 
An essay on the food requirements of the world 
and of the distribution of population in relation to 
food resources. 


Murray, Raymonp W. Introductory Sociology. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946. Pp. xii+-990. 
$4.50. A second edition of a textbook. 


Nanita, ABELARDO R. Trujillo: A Full Size Portrait. 

Santiago: Editorial El Diario, 1939. Pp. 79. A 
eulogy on the president of the Dominican Re- 
public. 


NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER. Proceedings 
of the Central City Conference on Public Opinion 
Research. Denver: National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, 1946. Pp. 109. 
$5.00. A symposium on technical problems— 
sampling, validity, wording, and order of ques- 
tions, etc. 


Occupational Inventory of the Number and Kinds of 
Jobs in Cuyahoga County, 1946. Cleveland: Occu- 
pational Planning Committee, 1946. Pp. 65. 


Par£, SIMONE. Comment travailler en équipe, Vol. IV, 
No. 6. Quebec: Faculty of the Social Sciences, 
Laval University, 1947. Pp. 32. $0.15. 


Patry, ANDRE. Les Eléments de la politique étrangére 
du Canada, Vol. IV, No. 9. Quebec: Faculty of the 
Social Sciences, Laval University, 1947. Pp. 24. 
$0.15. 


PEARL, RayMonD. Man the Animal. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, 1946. Pp. 128. Lectures de- 
livered at Indiana University in 1938-39. Titles 
are: “The Unique Mammal,” “Human Longev- 
ity,” “The Numbers of Men,” “Patterns for 
Living Together.” 


PEARN, B. R. The Indian in Burma. (“Racial Rela- 
tions: Studies in Conflict and Co-operation,” No. 
4.) Herefordshire, England: LePlay House, 1946. 
Pp. 36. 


PEaRN, B. R. The Mixed Races of Burma. (“Racial 
Relations: Studies in Conflict and Co-operation,” 
No. 3.) Malvern, England: LePlay House, 1946. 


RaDKE, Marian J. The Relation of Parental Author- 
ity to Children’s Behavior and Attitudes. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. 
x+123. $2.00. A study of forty-three children 
based on interviews, ratings, tests, experimental 
situations, and projective techniques. 


SARGENT, PorTER. Mad or Muddled? Boston: Porter 
Sargent, 1947. Pp. 190. Handbook of private 
schools. 


ScHOoLes, WALTER V. The Diego Ramirez Visita. 
(“The University of Missouri Studies,” Vol. XX, 
No. 4.) Columbia: University of Missouri, 1946. 
Historical study of the career of Diego Ramirez, 
sent to America in the sixteenth century as 
“visitor,” designated to inspect and report to the 
Spanish crown on the conduct of officials in the 
colonies. 


Smmet, Ernst, M.D. (ed.), with a Preface by 
Gorpon W. ALLPoRT. Anti-Semitism: A Social 
Disease. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxvii+140. $1.40. Seven essays, 
primarily on the psychology of anti-Semitism. 


NATHAN; ANDERSON, Opin W.; and DoLtar, 
MELVIN L. Health Insurance in the United States. 
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New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. $1.50. Pp. 
xvi+115. Brief description of plans for voluntary 
medical insurance developed in this country, with 
the authors’ judgments of their advantages and 
shortcomings, and a chapter on the opinions of 
various professiona! and lay organizations. 


SLIcHTER, SUMNER H. Basic Criteria Used in Wage 
Negotiations. Chicago: Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, 1947. Pp. 56. $0.50. 


Situ, T. Lynn. The Sociology of Rural Life. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xvi+624. $4.00. 
Revised to include findings of 1940 census and of 
recent research. 


Smitu, T. V. Atomic Power and Moral Faith. Clare- 
mont, Calif.: Claremont College, 1946. Pp. 56. 
$2.00. 


SOMERVILLE, JOHN. Soviet Philosophy: A Study of 
Theory and Practice. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1946. Pp. xi+ 269. $3.75. An attempt to 
make clear the threads of Soviet philosophy as 
understood in contemporary Russia. A good chap- 
ter on sources for those who wish to know this 
philosophy. 


SontaG, Exvizapetu. NV. F. S. Grundtvig: Ersieher 
seines Volkes. Bern, Switzerland: Verlag A. 
Francke, 1946. Pp. 132. S.Fr. 6.80. A history of 
the folk-school movement in Denmark combined 
with a biography of the leader of the movement. 


STERNE, Ricwarp S. Outcome of Parole as Related to 
Pre-parole Prognosis. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
Committee on Penal Affairs, 1946. Pp. 11. 


Street, Lucte (ed.). J Married a Russian: Letters 
jrom Kharkov. New York: Emerson Books, 1947. 
Pp. 331. $3.00. An English girl marries a Russian 
and goes to Soviet Russia to live in 1930. These 
are the letters she wrote to a sister in England 
over a number of years. 


Tart, Jesste (ed.). Counseling and Protective Service 
as Family Case Work: A Functional Approach. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1947. 
Pp. 162. A symposium. 


TApPPAN, Paut W. Delinquent Girls in Court: A Study 
of the Wayward Minor Court of New York. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. x+ 
265. $3.00. A firsthand study, with emphasis on 
the structure and function of the court itself. 
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TEETERS, NEGLEY K. Penology: From Panama to 
Cape Horn. Philadelphia: University of Pennsy]l- 
vania Press, 1946. Pp. xiii+269. $3.50. A survey 
by countries. 


TuHurstTon, Henry W. The Education of Youth as 
Citizens: Progressive Changes in Our Aims and 
Methods. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1946. Pp. 
x+ 258. $3.50. A text for teachers of social studies 
in schools. 


TRAUTMANN, RENE. La Divination a la céte des 
esclaves et @ Madagascar (“Divination on the 
Slave Coast and in Madagascar). Paris: Librairie 
Larose, 1939. Pp. 155. Detailed ethnological 
description. 


TwItcHELL, K.S. With the collaboration of E>warp 
J. Jury. Saudi Arabia: With an Account of the 
Development of Its Natural Resources. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xii+192. 
$2.50. A history, with maps, illustrations, etc. 
Sections on (1) geographical setting, (2) social and 
political development, (3) economy, with em- 
phasis on place in world economy. 


Urvoy, Y. Petit atlas ethno-démographique du 
Soudan: entre Sénégal et Tchad, No. 5. Pp. 47. 
Les Bassins du niger: étude de géographie physique 
et de paléogéographie, No. 4. Pp. 132. Paris: 
Librairie Larose, 1942. 

VAN NAERSSEN, F. H. Culiwurcontacten en sociale con- 
flicten in Indonesié (“Culture Contacts and Social 
Conflicts in Indonesia”). Amsterdam: J. M. 
Meulenhoff, 1946. Pp. 24. Fr. 1.10. A lecture, with 
bibliographical material. 


Yivo Annal of Jewish Social Science. New York: 
Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1947. Pp. 319. 
Papers on many subjects. Of special interest are 
“The Jewish Elements in the Psychology of the 
Jewish Child in America,” “The Jewish Ghetto of 
the Past,” “The Jewish Student at Yale,” and 
“Jewish Self-hatred.” 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Outline of American Regional 
Sociology. Cambridge: Phillips Book Store, 1947. 
$1.75. Pp. 122. 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Oudline of the Future of the 
Family. Cambridge: Phillips Book Store, 1947. 
Pp. 128. $1.75. A guide for a course on the 
“fundamental sociology of the family.” 
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LaPrane, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology, 


pages, $3.75 | 
‘Eyeeents the varied special fields and approaches of contemporary sociology as an inte 
ated story. The emphasis throughout is on the dynamies of social structure—the in- 
fenility of forms of social life. The author dissects society into its component systems: 
© technologies, ideologies, and organizations, in an attempt to demonstrate the interdepend- 
nce of the various elements of socicty. 


MIME: CAUSES AND CONDITIONS “ee | 
By Hams vow Hentic, University of Kansas City. McGraw.Hill Publications in Sociology. 
Ae internationally known suthority gives an exceptionally thorough, well-documented, 
} eee comprehensive treatment of the factors which condition and shape criminal behavior. 
Bivens has been placed upon the criminogeneous operation of social forces. 5s aaa 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


WA igh school text on the history of, changes in, and problems of the American family; and 
See Adaptation of the individual as a child, @ mate. and a parent of the family. It deals 

with the personal problems of young people, not only in the field of family rela- 
but also in the fields of dating, courtship, and i ; 


ULATION PROBLEMS 


Miami University. McCraw Hill Publications in Sociology, 
edition. 471 pages, $4.50. 


3 sweiicant population group, distribution of population in the world, ete. 


ie of Bbe social interactions involved in finding a mate, adjusting to the niultiple prob-. 
Send for copies on approval 
330 West 42nd Street York 18, N.Y. 


pg tf 


By Pa State College of Washington. The American Home and Family Seriaay 
‘980 pages, $2. 


¥ Written book, presenting an impartial psychosociological anal 
ef Marriage, and achieving a satisfactory relationship between parents and children. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
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BAX E. Banner, Pomona College. if 
wcations in Sociology. 656 pages, 
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SOCIOLOGY VERSUS DIALECTICAL IMMATERIALISM GrorcE A. LUNDBERG 


THE NEGRO MERCHANT: A STUDY OF NEGRO ANTI-SEMITISM 
Haroip L. SHEPPARD 


A HYPOTHESIS ON ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE . . . . . Martin R. Katz 
FAMILY ORGANIZATION IN PRESENT-DAY JAPAN . . Kazuya MATSUMIYA 
THE NATURE AND USE OF BIOGRAMS... . . . ._ . THEODORE ABEL 


VERIFTABILITY RATINGS OF ARTICLES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


HorNELL AND ASSOCIATES 

THE AMERICAN FAMILY: PROBLEM OR SOLUTION? . . . . REvBEN HILL 
A PSYCHIATRIST LOOKS AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCES . . BEN Karpman, M.D. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 
NEWS AND NOTES 
BOOK REVIEWS 

E. Wight Bakke, Mutual Survival: The Goal of Unions and Management RoBERT DUBIN 

Wilhelm Reich, The Mass Psychology of Fascism . . . . . . REINHARD BENDIX 


Chester McArthur Destler, American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents 
Sopuia FaciIn McDowELL 

Ray Johns, The Co-operative Process among National Social Agencies ARTHUR HILLMAN 

Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, The Money Value of a Man RosBeErt B. REED 


Adolphe Landry, in collaboration with Henri Bunle, Pierre Depoid, Michel Huber, and 
Alfred Sauvy, Traité de démographie. . . . . . NATHAN KEyYFITZ 


Sampling Staff Bureau of the Census, A Chapter in Population Sampling 


ETHEL SHANAS 
Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston . . . . . . . . James A. QuINN 
Stith Thompson, The Folktale . . . . MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum ait the paws Patterns of Japanese Culture 
Joun A. RADEMAKER 
Andrew W. Lind, Hawaii’s Japanese: An Experiment in Democracy 
Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
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Howard Becker, German Youth: Bond or Free. . . . . . . Pavt HontcsHem 
Benjamin C. Bowker, Out of Uniform . . . . .  Ropert C. STONE 
Klara Vontobel, Das Arbeitsethos des deutschen pide. . REINHARD BENDIX 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


George A. Lundberg of the University of 
Washington has provoked wide comment by his 
recent book Can Science Save Us? In this issue 
he attacks the assumption that the methods and 
concepts of social science must be changed to 
suit the times. 


Harold L. Sheppard has been appointed an 
instructor at Wayne University beginning in 
October. In “The Negro Merchant and Anti- 
Semitism”’ in this issue he restates prejudice as 
an expression of economic inferiority. 


Martin R. Katz is a member of the English 
department at the University of Connecticut. 
He did the research reported in this article, “A 
Hypothesis on Anti-Negro Prejudice,” among 
Seventh Day Adventist high-school children 
while a graduate student at Stanford. His theme 
is that racial attitudes are a type of reaction to 
parental norms. 


Kazuya Matsumiya, a graduate of Earlham 
College and of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, is managing director of the Institute of 
Japanese Language and Culture, technical ad- 
viser in the Public Opinion Survey Section of 
the pene government, and lecturer on meth- 
ods of social research in the Japan Women’s 
College. He is at present studying the attitudes 
of repatriates and of the Japanese in general 
toward America. In “Family Organization in 
Present-Day Japan” he describes the effect of 
urbanization and industrialization upon the cult 
of the family. 


Theodore Abel of Columbia contributes to 
this issue a part of a forthcoming book on the 
growth of social theory. In “The Nature and 
Use of Biograms’”’ he describes life-stories writ- 
or under direction as a means of obtaining mass 

ta. 


In his article “Consistency of Verifiability 
Ratings,’ Hornell Hart of Duke University re- 
ports one of a series of te me to discover how 
the social sciences may me as objective and 
systematic as technology. 


Reuben Hill of Iowa State College is editor, 
with Howard Becker, of Marriage and the 
Family and co-author with Evelyn M. Duvall 
of the recently published book When You 
Marry. In “The American Family: Problem or 
Solution?”’ he describes the family as an institu- 
tion undergoing change. 


In “A Psychiatrist Looks at the Social Sci- 
entists,” Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief psycho- 
therapist of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, discusses the differences in the point of 
view of the social scientist and the psychiatrist 
in the study of criminals. 


Significant —Penetrating 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EGO-INVOLVEMENTS 


Social Attitudes and Identifications 


By MUZAFER SHERIF 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
, Ankara, Turkey 
and HADLEY CANTRIL 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search, Princeton University 
A practical, imaginative, factual study of 
the psychology of socialization. Correlates 
heretofore disconnected observations, trac- 
ing the growth of the ego in childhood and 
its re-formation in adolescence. 
May 1947 
526 pages, 6X9}, $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


Understanding 
Society 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 


Kenan Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


Written by one of America’s foremost 
sociologists, this new text for introduc- 
tory courses in sociology presents a logi- 
cal and comprehensive description of 
society and social behavior. It is dis- 
tinguished by its modern point of view 
and up-to-date material, its careful 
treatment of the concepts of regionalism 
and technicways, and its sound social 
theory. Over 200 maps, charts, and 
photographs illustrate the text. 


To be published in the summer 
$4.50 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 


Articles in a recent issue of 


LABOR AND NATION: 


@ The Labor War in the Pentagon by Donald B. Robinson 
@ Brookings Institution “Fixes” Facts to Anti-Union Ends 

by Senator Wayne L. Morse 
@ AFL-CIO Unity—What Kind, to What End? by J. B. S. Hardman 
@ Labor and Government to Fight Monopoly to Lick Prices by Solomon Barkin 
@ Sufficient unto Himself Is the Coal Digger by Walter N. Polakov 
@ Five ‘‘Publics” the Polls Don’t Catch by C. Wright Mills 
@ Machiavellis Plentiful in Italy Today by Melton S. Davis 


These are only a few of the interesting features in the May-June issue of 
LABOR AND NATION. 


LABOR AND NATION is the intimate magazine of trade unionism; its 
articles are factual, timely and unbiased. 

LABOR AND NATION is published bi-monthly by the Inter-Union Insti- 
tute. It is an independent, non-factional publication of information and analysis. 


Start your subscription with the current issue. The price is $5.00 for one year; 
$9.00 for two years. 


LABOR AND NATION 


15 AMSTERDAM AVENUE DEPT. C NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


A New Quarterly 


Vol. 1, No. 3 July, 1947 
Tue Kurpish REPuBLICOF MAHABAD ...... . . . « « Archie Roosevelt, Jr. 
WESTERN AND Istamic THOUGHT IN TuRKEY .... . . . . . Abdulhak Adnan Adivar 
Ecyrt, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE SUDAN: AN EoypTIAN View . . . . . . Mohamed Awad 
UntrTep States RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA . . we ltt Raymond L. Thurston 
Also the following Seamures: 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER . SELECTED DocumMENTS . CHRONOLOGY . BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
PeriopicaL LITERATURE . REVIEWS OF RECENT Books 
$1.50 the copy $6.00 the year 
Postpaid to any address in the world. 
Copies of all numbers still available. 


Published by 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


Devoted to developing in the United States a more thor- 
ough understanding of the countries of the Middle East. 


Annual Membership fee of $10.00 includes subscription to The Middle East Journal 
1906 Florida Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. 
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Announcing 
Three Major New Harper Textbooks in Sociology 


SOCIETY, CULTURE, AND PERSONALITY 
THEIR STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
A System of General Sociology 
By PITIRIM SOROKIN, Harvard University 


This new volume is one of the most important sociological con- 
tributions in many years. In it one of the most original and stimu- 
lating sociologists of our time takes the data of the greater part 
of modern sociological research, and out of it constructs the frame- 
work of sociology as a systematic science. A monumental work 
and a brilliant and challenging text. 


742 pages $5.00 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND STRUCTURES 
A STUDY IN PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
By E. T. HILLER, University of Illinois 


Here is an exceptionally important textbook for the introduct 
college course in parca & —the first in this field to establish for 
the student a clear field of concept and fact that distinguishes so- 
ciology from the other social sciences. A well-written, well-inte- 
grated, and unified text. 


693 pages $4.50 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION 
By CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Harvard University 


A landmark in the literature on the family, the first book to de- 
velop a complete a of the family. This revolutionary work 
ovides a detailed and scholarly study of the institution of the 
amily from the beginning of history, with an explanation of basic 
finite causation in relation to the rest of civilization that is completely 
new to sociology. An indispensable volume for the college course on 
the family, and invaluable for everyone interested in the family 
as an institution. 


829 pages $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Sociology 
| By JOHN F. CUBER 


HIS new textbook gives a relatively brief, but complete and exceptionally clear view 

of the first principles of sociology. Covering all the essentials, the book attempts to 
seek out and to organize the factors on which there is general agreement and to state 
them in a language understandable to the undergraduate student. Many teachers have 
expressed the opinion that it is one of the most teachable and easily understood college- 
level sociology texts yet published. Royal Octavo. 591 pages. $4.00. 


Principles and Practice 


of Social Work 


By HELEN |. CLARKE 


ERE is a new book that covers more completely than does any other book all of 

the activities of social work and the different types of social services. It is de- 
signed as an introduction to and survey of social work methods and of social welfare 
resources. The discussions of principles and practices are clarified and enlivened by the 
use of much illustrative material, such as case histories, historical sketches, and bio- 


graphical material. To be published in September. 


Unto the Least of These 
By EMMA O. LUNDBERG 


HIS significant, historical survey and critical analysis of public and private social 

service agencies for children in the United States explains the present status of so- 
cial services for children and offers practical suggestions for extending and improving 
these services. Throughout the book emphasizes the importance of family life and the 
need for close cooperation between health, educational, and social welfare agencies. 
Octavo. 424 pages. $3.75. 


D- APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


